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A COMMUNICATION with which we have been favoured by 
some unknown friend at Baltimore, and which we offer to the 
perusal of our readers, has suggested the expediency of saying 

a few explanatory words before we proceed with our continuation of 
the history of the stage. 

In chalking out the first outline of this work, it appeared evident 
that it would want a most essential part of the contents which 
ought to belong to it, if we omitted to give a history of the stage; 
and the more we considered the subject, the more strongly were 
we persuaded that it would fall short of what it ought to be, if we 
confined it partially to the theatres of a particular country, or to 
those of modern times. We therefore resolved to make it rather a 
history of the drama itself, from its first conception to the present 
time, and to trace it methodically through every age and nation till 
we brought it up to our American stage, which we reserved for the 
apex of the structure. Some part, a short one, of the French stage 
still remains to be given; that done, we mean to proceed withthe . 
Vor. IV. 2Q 
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British, the parent from which the American has sprung, and 
without which the history of the theatre of our new world would 
be imperfect, and a mere unconnected fragment. With this view, 
we have not been forgetful of the necessity there would be for 
looking for information and documents, but fave hitherto been 
unable to do more than collect a few materials from casual con- 
versation, and from scraps which have accidentally fallen in our 
way. 

We therefore receive with the thanks which the writer deserves, 
and the hearty welcome to which his communication is intitled, the 
letter of our Baltimore correspondent; and as a proof of the alacrity 
with which we adopt and wish to put in practice his suggestions, 
have made it the leading article of this number of the Mirror, the 
first that has been composed since the receipt of his favour. And as 
the public ‘will not only better understand the subject from our 
correspondent’s words than they probably would from ours, but 
will be encouraged, by his generous example, to come forward on 
the occasion, we transcribe his letter and, though perhaps before 
we ought in strictness to do it, give also the valuable and beautiful 
document it contains. 


DOCUMENTS 
For a history of the American Stage. 
_ TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR OF TASTE. 

SIR, 

I take the liberty of suggesting to you the propriety of 
soliciting communications under this head. There are a great 
many old persons now living in various parts of the United States, 
who know anecdotes of players, and particulars respecting the first 
theatrical establishments in this country, which it would not cost 
them any trouble to write down and send to your office, and which 
if not thus preserved, may soon sink into the grave with their sole 
and venerable depositaries. 

Authentic copies of play-bills announcing the first or last ap- 


pearance of actors or actresses who have since distinguished 


themselves, and bills of the first or last night’s performance 
of a season, would be well worth preserving for the end I have 
suggested. Poetical addresses for any particular occasion, especially 
the opening of a new theatre, would also be of great importance at 
some future time, because they would illustrate the state of the 
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literature, as well as the dramatic history of the age in which they 
were written. 

I do not, Mr. Editor, like many advisers, endeavour to ifmpose 
on others a task I would not encounter myself; but follow up these 
hints by sending you an important document to begin with; and, in 
case my project meets with your approbation, I promise that you 
shall hear from me on the same subject whenever I can spare a 
moment for that purpose, and your Mirror is unoccupied by abler 
correspondents. 

With this letter you will receive a prologue, spoken at the dedi- 
cation of the first regular theatre that was ever built in Boston, and 
was opened during the December of 1793, or the January of 1794, 
I am not certain which. It is a notorious fact that, even so lately as 
1793, the legislature of Massachusetts could not, without great 
difficulty, be persuaded to repeal an act which declared all theatri- 
cal performances unlawful and immoral. Before this repeal, the 
actors evaded the statute by announcing, for example, that “ On 
Monday evening will be delivered at the exhibition room, in Board 
alley, a Monat Lecture, enforced by the affecting history of 
Jane SHoRE, which will be alternately recited by Messrs. Harper, 
Powell, &c.: the evening’s exercises to conclude with an Amusing 
Lecture in the facetious narrative of CHRONONHOTONTHOLOGOS.”’ 
I quote this bill, which I once saw, from memory, but will procure 
the original, and send it to you at some future time. 

When the prejudices of the Boston legislators were overcome, 
and the new theatre ready to be occupied, the proprietors offered 
a gold medal to the author of the dest frrologue which should be 
written on the opening of their establishment. The candidates for 
this distinction sent their several productions inclosed in a sealed 

cover, and without signatures; and after all had been read, com- 
pared, and read a second, and a third time, the preference was 
unanimously given to the following, which was afterwards dis- 
covered to be the work of Mr. Parne (since celebrated for his po- 
litical songs), and to him the prize was awarded. 

At that time Mr. Paine’s name was 7homas; but not many years 
after he changed it to Robert Treat, out of affection for his elder 
brother, who died in 1798 or 1799, and to perpetuate the name 


of his father, The Hon. Ronert Treat Paine, who is one of 


the few surviving signers of the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence. 
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These reasons, however, were not assigned in Mr. Paine’s peti- 
tion to the legislature; but wittily alluding to Tuomas Parye, the 
infidel, he stated that “ he had no CHRISTIAN NAME, and, therefore, 
frayed for one.” The good old legislators smiled; the fact was 
admitted, and the prayer of the petitioner complied with. 


A FRIEND TO YOURSELF AND YOUR WORK.. 
Baltimore, October 24, 1811. 


PRIZE PROLOGUE, 
Spoken by Mr. Powell,* at the dedication of the new theatre,t Boston. 
BY THOMAS PAINE, A. B. 


When first, o’er Athens, Learning’s dawning ray 
Gleam’d the dim twilight of the Attic day; 
To charm, improve, the hours of state repose, 
The deathless Father of the Drama rose. 
No gorgeous pageantry adorn’d the show; 
The plot was simple, and the scene was low. 
Without the wardrobe of the Graces, drest; 
Without the mimic blush of Art, caress’d; 
Heroic Virtue held her throne secure, 
For Vice was modest, and Ambition poor. 


But soon the Muse, by nobler ardours fir’d, 
To loftier heights of scenic verse aspir’d. 
From useful life her comic fable rose, 
And curbless passions form’d the tale of woes; 
The daring Drama Aeav’n itself explor’d, 
And gods descending trod the Grecian board. 
Each scene expanding through the temple swell’d; 
Each bosom acted, what each eye beheld: 
Warm to the heart, the chemic fiction stole, 
And purg’d, by moral alchemy, the soul. 


Hence artists grac’d, and heroes nerv’d the age, 
The sons or pupils of a patriot stage. 
Hence, in this forum of the virtues fir’d; 
Hence, in this school of eloquence inspir’d, 


* Not the present manager of the Boston theatre, but his brother, C. A 
Powe, who afterwards settled in Halifax, and died there a year or two 
apo. 

} This theatre is not the one now standing in Boston. In 1799, (I give the 


date trom memory) it was destroyed by fire, and the present theatre was 
built on the same spot. 
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With bolder crest, the dauntiess warrior strode; 
With nobler tongue the ardent statesman glow’d;— 
And Athens reign’d Minerva of the globe; 
First, in the helmet—fairest in the robe;— 
In arms she triumph’d, as in letters shone, 
Of Taste the palace, and of War the throne. 










But lo! where, rising in majestic flight, 
The Roman Eagle sails th’ expanse of light! 

His wings, like heaven’s vast canopy, unfurl’d, 
Spread their broad plumage o’er the subject world. 
Behold! he soars where golden Phebus rolls, 

And perching on his car, o’erlooks the poles. 

Far, as revolves the chariot’s radiant way, 

He wafts his empire o’er the tide of day; 

From where it rolls on yon bright sea of suns, 

To where in light’s remotest ebb it runs. 













The globe half ravag’d by the storm of war, 
The gates of Greece admit the victor’s car; 
Chain’d to his wheels is captive Science led, 
And Taste, transplanted, blooms at Tiber’s head. 
O’er the rude minds of empire’s hardy race 

The opening pupil beam’d of letter’d grace; 

With charms so sweet, the houseless Drama smil’d, 
That Rome adopted Athens’ orphan child. 

Fledg’d by her hand, the Mantuan swan aspir’d; 

Aw’d by her power, e’en Pompey’s self retir’d; 
Sheath’d was the sword, by which a world had bled; 
And Janus blushing to his temple fled: 

The globe’s proud Butcher grew humanely brave; 
Earth stanch’d her wounds, and Ocean hush’d his wave. 
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At length, like huge Enceladus depress’d, 
Groaning with slavery’s mountain on their breast, 
The supine nations struggled from disgrace, 
And Rome, like Etna, totter’d from her base. 





— 
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Thus set the sun of intellectual light, 
And, wrapt in clouds, lower’d on the Gothic night. 

Dark gloom’d the storm—the rushing torrent pour’d, 

And wide the deep Cimmerian deluge shower’d; 

E’en Learning’s loftiest hills were cover’d o’er, 

And seas of dud/ness roll’d, without a shore. 

Yet ere the surge Parnassus’ top o’erflow’d, . 
The banish’d Muses fled their blest abode. 


Cheese 
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Frail was their ark, the heaven-topp’d seas to brave, 
fi | k The wind their compass, and their helm the wave; 
@ No port to cheer them, and no star to guide, 

| y From clime to clime they rov’d the billowy tide ; 

i 2 ; At length, by storms and tempests wafted o’er, 
They found an Ararat on Albion’s shore. 


























Yet long so sterile prov’d the ravag’d age, 
That scarcely seem’d to vegetate the Stage; 

p Nature, in dotage, second childhood mourn’d, 

And to her infant cradle had return’d. 

But hark! ber mighty rival sweeps the strings;— 
Sweet Avon, flow not!—’tis thy Shakspeare sings! 
With Blanchard’s* wing, in fancy’s heav’n he soars; 
With Herschell’s eye, another world explores! 
Taught by the tones of his melodious song, 
The scenic Muses tun’d their barbarous tongue; 
With subtile powers the crudest soul refin’d, 
And warm’d the Zembd/a of the frozen mind. 
The world’s new queen, Augusta, own’d their charms, 

And clasp’d the Grecian nymphs in British arms. 


Then shone the Drama with imperial art, 
And made a province of the human heart. 
What nerve of verse can sketch th’ extatic view, 
When she and Garrick sigh’d their last adieu' 
Description but a shadow’s shade appears, 
When Siddons looks a nation into tears! 










But ah! while thus unrivall’d reigns the Muse, 
Her soul o’erflows, and grief her face bedews; 
Sworn at the altar, proud Oppression’s foe, 
She weeps, indignant, for her Britain’s wo. 

: Long has she cast a fondly wishful eye 

¢ On the pure climate of this western sky; 
And now, while Europe bleeds at every vein, 
And pinion’d forests shake the crimson’d main; 
While Gallia, wall’d by foes, collected stands, 
And hurls her thunders from an hundred hands:— 
Lur’d by a clime, where,—hostile arms afar,— 
Peace rolls luxurious in her dove-drawn car; 
Where Freedom first awoke the human mind, 

And broke th’ enchantment which enslav’d mankind; 


















* Blanchard, the ronaut, was at that time in Boston, and at the height 
of his celebrity. 
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Behold! Apollo seeks this liberal plain, 
And brings the Thespian Goddess in his train.* 
Oh! happy realm! to whom are richly given 

The noblest bounties of indulgent heaven; 

For whom has Earth her wealthiest mine bestow’d, 
And Commerce bridg’d old Ocean’s broadest flood; 
To you, a stranger guest, the Drama flies; 

An angel wanderer in a pilgrim’s guise! 

To charm the fancy, and to feast the heart, 

She spreads the banquet of the scenic art. 

By you supported, shall her infant stage 

Portray, adorn, and regulate the age. 

When Faction rages with intemperate sway, 
And gray-hair’d vices shame the face of day; 
Drawn from their covert to th’ indignant pit, 

Be such the game to stock the park of Wit, 

That paré, where Genius all his shafts may draw, 
Nor dread the terrors of a Forest Law. 

But not to scenes of pravity confin’d, 

Here polish’d life an ample field shall find; 
Reflected here, its fair perspective, view, 
The stage, the camera—the landscape, you. 





Ye lovely fair, whose circling beauties shine 
A radiant galaxy of charms divine; 

Whose gentle hearts those tender scenes approve, 
Where Pity begs, or kneels adoring Love: — 

Ye sons of sentiment, whose bosom fire 

The song of pathos, and the epic lyre; 






* This remark, which has the rare property of being true, as well as 
poetical, was made seventeen years ago; and since that time the British 
stage has been constantly declining, and the American rapidly rising into 
consequence and fame. Show seems to be the only attraction now, in England; 
and the romances of Blue Beard, and Forty Thieves, have lately drawn greater 
crowds to Covent-gatden than ever were attracted by the plays of Shakspeare, 
merely because a drove of rea/ horsé® were exhibited in the processions. This 
miserable perversion has been thus energetically deplored in some late 
verses by Mr. SHERIDAN. 


How arts improve in this degenerate age! 

Peers mount the box, and horses tread the stage' 
While waltzing females, with unblushing face, 
Disdain to dance but in a man’s embrace! 

How arts improve, when Modesty is dead, 

And Taste and Sense are,—like our bullion,—fled' 
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Whose glowing souls with tragic grandeur rise, 
When bleeds a hero, or a nation dies: — 
i i And ye who, thron’d on high, a synod sit, 
Y And rule the lofty atmosphere of wit; 

; From whom a flash of comic lightning draws 

A bursting thunder-clap of loud applause: 

i ti If here those eyes, whose tears, with peerless sway, 
Have wept the vices of an age away; 

. If here, those lips, whose smiles, with magio art, 
oy Have laugh’d the foibles from the cheated heart: 
On Mirth’s gay cheek can one gay dimple light; 
In Sorrow’s breast one passion’d sigh excite: 
With nobler streams the Buskin’s grief shall fall; 
With pangs sublimer throb this breathing wall; 
Thalia, too, more blythe, shall trip the stage, 
Of Care the wrinkles smooth, and thaw the veins of Age 





















And now, thou dome, by Freedom’s patrons rear’d, 
With Beauty blazon’d, and by Taste rever’d; 

Apollo consecrates thy walls profane, — 

Hence, be thou sacred to the Muse’s reign! 

In thee, three ages shall in one conspire;— 

A Sopuoc tes shall swell his chasten’d lyre; 

A TERENCE rise, in native charms serene; 

A Sueripan display the perfect scene: — 

And Athens, Rome, Augusta, blush to see 

Their virtues, beauty, grace, all shine—combin’d in THEE! 













It is a fact, and a fact which is scarcely credible, that when this 
splendid production was written the author was not more than 
eighteen years of age! G. W. 









le pc Our kind and intelligent correspondent will excuse us for 
taking the liberty to request, that he will favour us with his ad- 
dress, in some shape or other, that will enable us to communicate 
to him some private thoughts and Wishes on the subject. 
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THE FRENCH STAGE. 


(Continued from page 218.) 


Tue last production of Moliere’s pen was Le Malade Imaginaire, 
and, as it was the last, so it is supposed to be the most perfect of his 
works; exclusive of its intrinsic merit, it was consecrated by the 
death of all that was mortal of the author, who fell under the stroke, 
while he was performing in that piece, on the third night of repre- 
sentation. Moliere had long been afflicted with an asthma which, in- 
stead of resorting to the necessary precautions for relief from it, he 
increased by intense application to his profession. About two months 
before he died, he was visited by Boileau, who had been for a long 
time in the constant habit of urging him to retire from the stage; 
and on this day pushed the matter with the ardour of friendship, and 
an earnestness that manifested forebodings of that which soon after 
happened. He represented to him that the continued exercise and 
irritation of the lungs in the violent exertions necessary to the per- 
formance of such arduous characters as Moliere assumed must 
inevitably increase the disease, and terminate in his speedy disso- 
lution. To Boileau’s affectionate remonstrance, Moliere replied, 
that he considered it incumbent on him, since it had pleased God 
to intrust him with the talents, to render vice detestable; and that 
as it was his greatest glory, so it was his greatest delight to chas- 
tise that delinquency which no laws could reach, and to reform 
the manners of the people. Boileau, a little irritated at the impru- 
dent obstinacy of his friend, and perhaps piqued at his want of 
success, satirically replied,—“ A pretty thing truly; a pleasant 
task no doubt it must be, to render vice detestable by blackening 
one’s face with Indian ink, and to chastise delinquency and reform 
the manners, by turning one’s back every now and then to receive 
twenty bastinados.” All this however had no effect on our poet, 
who persisted in his efforts as an actor. The day on which he died 
he was evidently worse than he had ever been, and was so ex- 
tremely incommoded by his complaint that his friends expostulated 
with him in the most endearing terms of persuasion, and Madame 
Moliere besought him to take some repose and let the play go on 
without him. “What,” said he, with his accustomed philanthropy, 
“ what is to become of so many poor wretches who scarcely get 
bread by my means?——I should never forgive myself were I to 
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neglect them for a single day.” About noon, however, growing 
better, he prepared for the performance with alacrity; and by the 
time he went upon the stage, the concern of his friends was consi- 
derably diminished. But soon his efforts to give effect to his part, 
were with sorrow perceived to augment his complaint, and with 
every word he uttered he grew perceptibly worse and worse, till 
he came to the divertissement in the third act, when as he pro- 
nounced the word juro, he fell into strong convulsions. A general 
consternation ensued, and he was immediately carried home; where 
notwithstanding every aid he grew worse, till falling into a violent 
fit of coughing he burst a bloodvessel and was instantly suffocated. 
The death of Moliere occasioned general regret in the me- 
tropolis of France. It appeared as if every other consideration was 
lost in the melancholy which pervaded all classes and descriptions 
of people, except those who had smarted under the lash of his 
satire. The actors chiefly felt the loss of the man who had been 
their associate, their support, and the brightest ornament of the 
theatre; and to testify their grief and their respect for his memory, 


‘resolved to bestow their last tribute to it, in a funeral of unex- 


ampled magnificence. The archbishop of Paris, however, pe- 
remptorily refused to allow him christian burial. Mapamse Mo- 
LIERE, the relict of the deceased, hearing of the archbishop’s 
refusal, repaired without delay to Versailles, and having obtained 
admission to the king, threw herself at his majesty’s feet, remon- 
strated in the most unrestrained terms of grief and indignation 
against the archbishop’s severity, and complained of the injustice 
and injury done by that prelate to the memory of a man who, said 
she, “ has served the cause of morality more than a hundred arch- 
bishops.” The king reproved her with the solemnity becoming a 
religious sovereign, but at the same time with the tenderness of a 
friend and man of humanity, and the amenity of a gentleman.— 
He then told her that the matter rested, as of right, entirely with 
the archbishop, but assured her that, on his own part, nothing 
should be wanting which his persuasion and influence with that 
prelate could accomplish. His majesty who not only admired and 
loved Moliere, but was in all probability very much of Madame’s 
opinion as to his utility, so warmly espoused her cause and em- 
ployed his influence with the archbishop, that the latter revoked 
his decree next day, and consented to let the body be interred in 
consecrated ground and with christian rites, provided the ceremony 
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. was privately conducted without any noise, or parade. Priests were 

appointed to conduct the funeral; but, with strict injunctions not to 
accompany it with singing, lest the matter should be made too 
public. But this plan was entirely frustrated by the resolute zeal 
of Moliere’s friends, who drew an immense concourse of people 
from all parts of the city to the funeral, and with lighted flam- 
beaux accompanied the body to the grave, Madame Moliere, who 
headed them, exclaiming aloud as she went along: “ It is no won- 
‘der that hypocrites should refuse the right of christian sepulture 
** to a man who was, all his life, the scourge and terror of hypo- 
“crites.” As soon as his interment precluded further™manifesta- 
tions of public respect to the remains of their admired Moliere, 
the poets and wits of every denomination, and all the retainers to 
the muses in France, set themselves to the work of embalming his 
memory, and Paris was inundated with elegiac verses, monodies 
and epitaphs. One poetaster in particular having penned an epi- 
taph which completely met his own approbation, presented it to 
the great ConpE, who, as we have already said, not only greatly 
admired but loved Moliere. The prince received it graciously, but 
having read a couplet or two, returned it to the writer with mani- 
festations of scorn and resentment, saying, “ Take it away! take it 
“ away!—You write Moliere’s epitaph!!—would to God he were 
‘+ alive to write your’s!!” 

The character of Moliere as a dramatic poet is perhaps, more 
perfectly decided and unquestionable than that of any dramatic 
poet of any age or country: as he has in a greater degree escaped 
the censures of cavillers and hypercritics since his death. With 
all that has been said in his praise we most heartily concur; and 
that our readers will join us, if they will but read his comedies, we 
are firmly persuaded. Among those who could best understand 
him, because they best understood his language and knew the man- 
ners he described, (the people of France,) there has not been, 
since his rivals and their jealous malice along with them were laid 
in the dust, we believe, one detractor from his fame. Of those who 
have written of him, the most wise and enlightened men, have 
been his warmest panegyrists. Voltaire says of him, that he was 
the best comic poet that ever lived in any age or country; he un- 
derstood Moliere, and was therefore qualified to speak confidently 
of his merits; but he did not understand the poets of other coun- 
tries, and therefore was not capable of making a strictly just com- 
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parison. He understood Shakspeare perhaps not so well as a meo- 
dern scholar understands Eschylus, yet he has censured him with 
as much confidence as he has praised his countryman; and thus 
disables his opinion. Yet from the acknowledgment of British 
writers we can take enough to establish the glories of Moliere. 
From one of those we adopt the following character of our poet, 
as one that more immediately than any other we have read, corre- 
sponds with our opinion. 

* The rank Moliere held in literature has been long estimated 
and decided. We have nothing to do but to compare his works 
with what@ver we know of, perfect and admirable in the ancients, 
and we shall find him, in every point of view, rising greatly su- 
perior to them all. He has all the pointed severity of Aristophanes, 
without his wickedness and malignity: To the beauty, the fidelity, 
the portraiture of Menander, he has added higher and more finish- 
ed graces of his own: He has the nerve and strength of Plautus, 
without his grossness or obscenity; and he has from nature and 
genius, assisted by philosophic observation, a thousand times more 
elegance than Terence. 

“ Nature and the age in which he lived supplied him with an 
inexhaustible source of materials. Comedy took a new form in his 
‘hands, and became a scourge for the vices and follies of all ranks, 
to the truth of which, all were implicitly obliged to subscribe: 
And little ge can be entertained but that, if he could have writ- 
ten independently and been independently attended, he would have 
carried comedy—true comedy as correct as it can be defined—to 
a higher degree of perfection than any author has done either be- 
fore or since. 

“ Moliere, however, was a reformer; and reformers in any way 
dare not innovate, all at once. Could he have done this, he would 
have written no dialogue in verse; he would have made his charac- 
ters at once speak the language of nature. But there are higher 
crimes to accuse him of. Pure morality would probably have been 
laughed at by a people full of intrigue, and given up to every li- 
centiousness; on this account, and I most sincerely believe on no 
other, did Moliere introduce his native and natural humour, his 
strong remarks and his sterling truths through mediums which 
neither his heart nor his understanding at all times approved. 

“ To make children ridicule their parents, deride their observa- 
tions, laugh at their age, and insult their infirmities are circum- 
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stances true comedy should reject with contempt. To introduce 
adultery, and endeavour by subtle devices and insinuating per- 
suasion, to imprint on young minds a love of vice, is revolting to 
true comedy; to recommend knavery by giving it a favourable air, 
and permitting it at last to triumph over simplicity and honesty, 
has nothing to do with true comedy. But, says a French author, 
Moliere though truly honourable, was an actor and manager. It 
was therefore necessary he should think of the receipt of the 
house, and this receipt too often imposed silence on his veracity, 
and of course diminished his real glory. It was necessary to make 
the pit laugh. Oh that so great a genius should be sunk to so low 
a degree of humiliation!! 

“ If, however, vice through Moliere became at times winning 
and seducing, he did not fail at other times to expose it to contempt 
and ridicule; but whenever he did so, it was sure to raise him up a 
host of enemies. This, in his dependent situation, as we have seen, 
gave him throughout his life a thousand vexations, and induced 
him sometimes to conform to the age rather than revolt against it. 
In short, when he considered himself merely as a poet, he fell into 
the errors of poets; whereas, as a philosopher, he shone with all 
the truth of a moralist and the dignity of a man. 

“ For the rest:—as an actor, he possessed a noble figure, a 
marking and expressive face, and a clear and commanding voice: 
through these he conveyed the utmost force of comic expression 
into his characters, regulated by an understanding correct, power- 
ful and commanding. As a manager, he made it the study of his 
life to consider the interest of all those who were embarked with 
him in his undertaking, according to their respective abilities. He 
tempered authority with indulgence, determination with affability, 
and at the head of his company, considered himself as the father of 
a family, by whom he was beloved and revered. 

‘© As a man, he was a fond husband, and a warm friend—honest, 
punctual, and just. He was admired by the great, esteemed and 
valued by his equals, and almost adored by his inferiors, to whom 
as far as his abilities permitted, he was a génerous benefactor.” 

Such is the character given of him by a British writer, who 
however neglected to mention that this great and good man was in 
the most important circumstances of domestic life much less happy 
than he deserved to be. It seems that he married the daughter of 
a fellow comedian, of the name of Le Bejart, and with her led 
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tI of the fair one’s frailties. To his own experience some have attri- 
i ‘ buted the great success with which he painted the broils of do- g 
i mestic life, and the various passions which agitate the human ol 
| breast. in 
| a (To be continued. ) th 
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For the Mirror of Taste. } 

ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINL 
In all Biography there is not to be found an article so extraor- d 
dinary, curious, or interesting as the Lirz or Benvenuto Cer- a 
haa LINI, THE CELEBRATED FLORENTINE ARTIST. Originally written kc 
an by himself, in Italian. It was, something more than forty years ago, P 
translated into English, by Doctor Nugent, when it so powerfully v 
attracted the attention of Doctor Johnson, that he made it his busi- tl 
ness to call the attention of the people of England to it by the fol- fi 
lowing account of the work and its author. 

“ The original of this celebrated performance lay in manuscript c 
above a century and a half. Though it was read with the greatest t 
pleasure by the learned of Italy, no man was hardy enough, during I 
so long a period, to introduce to the world a book, in which the C 
successors of St. Peter were handled so roughly: a narrative, where € 
artists and sovereign princes, cardinals and courtezans, ministers é 
ie of state and mechanics, are treated with equal impartiality. f 
“ At length, in the year 1730, an enterprising Neapolitan en- I 
couraged by Dr. Antonio Cocchi, one of the politest scholars in 
Europe, published this so much desired work in one volume 1 
quarto. The Doctor gave the editor an excellent preface, which, 
with very slight alteration, is judiciously preserved by the trans- ( 
1 


lator, Dr. Nugent: the book is, notwithstanding, very scarce in 
Italy: the clergy in Naples are very powerful; and though the 
editor very prudently put Colonia instead of Neapoli in the title 
page, the sale of Cellini was prohibited; the court of Ri@me has ac- 
tually made it an article in their Index Expurgatorius, and pre- 
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vented the importation of the book into any country where the 
power of the Holy See prevails. 

«“ The life of Benvenuto Cellini is certainly a phenomenon in bio- 
graphy, whether we consider it with respect to the artist himself, 
or the great variety of historical facts which relate to others: it is 
indeed a very good supplement to the history of Europe, during 
the greatest part of the sixteenth century, more especially in 
what relates to painting, sculpture, and architecture and the most 
eminent masters in those elegant arts, whose works Cellini praises 
er censures with peculiar freedom and energy. 

“ As to the man himself, there is not perhaps a more singular 
character among the race of Adam: the udmired lord Herbert of 
Cherbury scarce equals Cellini in the number of peculiar qualities 
which separate him from the rest of the human species. 

“ He is at once a man of pleasure, and a slave to superstition; a 
despiser of vulgar notions, and a believer in magical incantations; 
a fighter of duels, and a composer of divine sonnets; an ardent 
lover of truth, and a retailer of visionary fancies; an admirer of 
papal power, and a hater of popes; an offender against the laws, 
with a strong reliance on divine providence. If I may be allowed 
the expression, Cellini is one striking feature added to the human 
form—a prodigy to be wondered at, not an example to be imitated. 

“ Though Cellini was so blind to his own imperfections as to 
commit the most unjustifiable actions, with a full persuasion of 
the goodness of his cause and the rectitude of his intention, yet no 
man was a keener and more acute observer of the blemishes of 
others; hence his book abounds with sarcastic wit and satirical 
expression. Yet though his portraits are sometimes grotesque 
and overcharged, from misinformation, from melancholy, from in- 
firmity, and from peculiarity of humour; in general it must be al- 
lowed that they are drawn from the life, and conformable to the 
idea given by contemporary writers. His characters of pope Cle- 
ment the seventh, Paul the third, and his bastard son Pier Luigi; 
Francis the first, and his favourite mistress madam d’Estampes, 
Cosmo duke of Florence, and his duchess, with many others, are 
touched by the hand of a master. 

«¢ General history cannot descend to minute details of the domestic 
life and pri 







te transactions, the passions and foibles of great per- 
sonages; bu™mese give truer representations of their characters than 
all the eleg@nt and laboured compositions of poets and historians. 
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«“ Tosome a register of the actions of a statuary may seem a heap 
of uninteresting occurrences; but the discerning will not disdain 
the efforts of a powerful mind, because the writer is not ennobled 
by birth, or dignified by station. 

«“ The man who raises himself by consummate merit in his pro- 
fession to the notice of princes, who converses with them in a lan- 
guage dictated by honest freedom, who scruples not to tell them 
those truths which they must despair to hear from courtiers and 
favourites, from minions and parasites, is a bold leveller of dis- 
tinctions in the courts of powerful monarchs. Genius is the parent 
of truth and courage; and these, united, dread no opposition. 

“ The Tuscan language is greatly admired for its elegance, and 
the meanest inhabitants of Florence speak a dialect which the rest 
of Italy are proud to imitate. The style of Cellini, though plain and 
familiar, is vigorous and energetic. He possesses, to an uncommon 
degree, strength of expression, and rapidity of fancy. Dr. Nugent 
seems to have carefully studied his author, and to have translated 
him with ease and freedom, as well as truth and fidelity.” 

Such is the opinion of Dr. Johnson respecting Benvenuto and his 
life. For ourselves we own, that among the great variety of incidents 
which crowd upon us in the life of this extraordinary genius, it seems 
almost a difficulty to determine, which of them we should give a pre- 
ference to in making a selection; the great length, however, of some 
of the most interesting articles, make them beside our purpose, and 
from their nature they will not admit of mutilation: those which we 
here present to our readers, would, we doubt not, excite their curi- 
osity to read the whole work, if the work were to be had in this coun- 
try—but improbable as it may appear, we are to state it as a truth, 
that this book which has for so many years been in the hands of 
the curious in works of literature, and almost at one time of every 
novel reader in England, is in America scarcely known to exist. 
At least we can assert, that of a multitude of reading folks to whom 
we have spoken of it, there was not one who, before that, had so 
much as heard of the name of Cellini. 

Our first extract shall be a whimsical adventure between Cellini 
and the bishop of Salamanca. 

Abeut this time I contrived, with the assistance of a pupil of 
Raphael of Urbino, to be employed by the bishop o manca, 
in making one of those silver vases, for holding er, which 
are used in cupboards, and generally laid upon them By way of or- 
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nament. The bishop being desirous of having two of equal size, 
employed Lucagnolo to make one, and the other was to be done 
by me; but with regard to fashion John Francis the painter gave 
us a design, to which we were to conform. I with great ‘alacrity 
set about this piece of plate: and a Milanese, whose name was 
Signor Giovanni Pietro della Tacca, lent me part of his shop to 
follow my business. 

This prelate was an extraordinary person; and exceeding rich, 
but very hard to be pleased: he sent every day to inquire how I 
went on; and as the messenger happened once not to find me at 
work, his master came in a great passion, and said he would take 
the job out of my hands, and give it to another to finish. This was 
occasioned by my attaching myself to that odious flute; I therefore 
continued the work day and night with the most assiduous appli- 
cation, till I had forwarded it to such a degree, that I thought I 
might venture to show it to the bishop; but upon seeing what 
I had done, he grew so impatient to have the piece completed, that 
! heartily repented having ever shown it to him. In about three 
months I finished this grand piece of plate, which I adorned with 
a variety of beautiful animals, foliages and figures, pleasing to the 
eye beyond imagination. I then sent my apprentice Paulino to 
show it to the ingenious Lucagnolo: Paulino delivered his message 
in the most graceful manner imaginable in these terms: “Signor 
Lucagnolo, my master Benvenuto has in pursuance of his pro- 
mise sent me to show you a piece of work, which he has made in 
imitation of your performances, and he expects in return to see 
some of your little nick-knacks.” These words being uttered, Lu- 
cagnolo took the piece of plate into his hand, and having examined 
it sufficiently, said to Paulino: “ my pretty youth, tell thy master, 
that he is an excellent artist, and that there is nothing I desire 
more than his friendship.” The lad joyfully delivered his mes- 
sage. The plate was then carried to the bishop, who wanted to 
have a price set upon it. Just at this juncture Lucagnolo entered 
the room, who spoke of my work so honourably, and praised it to 
such a degree, that he even surpassed my own good opinion of it. 
The bishop having taken the plate into his hand, said, like a true 
Spaniard, “ By G—d I will be as slow in paying him, as he was 
tedious in finishing the work.”” When I heard this, I was highly 
mortified, and cursed the Spaniard, as well as all who were friends 
to Spain. 

Von. IV. (28 
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Amongst other beautiful ornaments there was a handle to this 
silver vase, of the most exquisite workmanship, which by means 
of a kind of spring stood exactly upon the mouth of it. The bishop 
one day through vanity showing this piece of plate to some Spanish 
gentlemen of his acquaintance, it came to pass that one of them 
meddling indiscreetly with the handle, the spring unable to bear 
his rough touch, suddenly broke, and this happened after his lord- 
ship had left the room. The gentleman thinking this a most un- 
lucky accident, intreated the person who took care of the cup- 
board, to carry it directly to the artist that had made it, and order 
him to mend it without delay, promising that he should be paid 
his own price in case he proved expeditious. The piece of plate 
being thus again come into my hands, I promised to mend it 
without loss of time; and this promise I performed, for it was 
brought me before dinner, and I finished it by ten o’clock at night. 
The pérson that left it with me, then came in a most violent 
hurry, for my lord bishop had called for it again, to show it to 
other gentlemen. The messenger not giving me time to utter a 
word, cried, “quickly, quickly, bring me the plate in all haste.” 
Being determined to take my own time, and not to let him have 
it, I said, “I did not choose to make, such despatch.” The man 
then flew into a passion, and clapping his hand to his sword, 
seemed to be ready to break into the shop by main force, but this 
I prevented by dint of arms and menacing expressions: “I will not 
let you have it,” said I; “ go tell your master it shall not be taken 
out of my shop, till Iam paid for my trouble.” Seeing he could 
not obtain it by bullying, he began to beg and pray in the most 
suppliant manner; telling me that if I put it into his hands, he 
would take care to see me satisfied. These words did not in the 
ee least shake my resolution; and as I persisted in the same answer, 
he at last despaired of success, and swearing that he would return 
with a body of Spaniards and cut me to pieces, thought proper to 
depart. In the mean time I who gave somie credit to what I heard 
of Spanish assassinations, declared, I would defend myself coura- 
geously; and having put in order an excellent fowling piece, I said 
in my own mind, he that takes both my property and my labour, 
may as well deprive me of life. Whilst I thus argued with my- 
self, a crowd of Spaniards made their appearance, with the above- 
mentioned domestic at their head, who with great arrogance bid 
them break open the shop. At these words I showed him the 
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muzzle of my loaded fusil, and cried with a loud voice, “ Vile 
traitors and cut-throats, are the houses and shops of citizens of 
Rome to be assaulted in this manner? If any of you should offer to 
approach this door, I will shoot him dead.” Then taking aim at the 
domestic, and making a show as if I was going to fire at him, I 
cried out, “as for you, you rascal, that set them on, you are the 
very first I shall make an example of.” Upon hearing this, he 
elapped spurs to a jennet upon which he was mounted, and began 
to fly full spted. The disturbance had now brought all the neigh- 
bours out of their houses, when some Roman gentlemen passing 
by, said, “ kill the dogs, and we will stand by you.” These words 
had such effect, that they left me in a terrible panic, and told his 
lordship all that had happened. The bishop, as he was a proud, 
haughty man, reprimanded and scolded his servants very severely, 
both because they had committed such an act of violence, and be- 
cause they had not gone through with it. The painter who had 
been present at the above mentioned accident, entering at this 
juncture, his lordship desired him to go and tell me, that if I did 
not bring him the piece of plate directly, he would leave no part 
of my body entire but my ears, but that if I brought it without de- 
lay, he would instantly satisfy my demand. The proud prelate’s 
menaces did not in the least terrify me, and 1 gave him to under- 
stand, that I should lay the whole affair before the pope. In the 
mean time his anger and my fear having subsided, upon the as- 
surances of some gentlemen of Rome, that I should come to no 
harm, and that I should be paid for my trouble, armed with my 
dagger and coat of mail, 1 repaired to the house of the-bishop, who 
had caused all his servants to be drawn up in a line. There I made 
my appearance, Paulino following me’ close with the piece of 
plate: to make my way through the line of domestics, was like 
passing through the zodiac; one of them looked like a lion, another 
like a scorpion, and a third like a crab, till at last we came into the 
presence of this reverend prelate, who uttered the most priest-like 
Spaniard-like words that 1 ever heard. All this time I never once 
looked at him, or so much as answered a single word; at which 
his lordship seemed to discover more resentment than ever, and 
having ordered pen, ink and paper, desired me to write him a re- 
ceipt. I then looked him full in the face, and told him that I would 
readily do so, after I had received my money. The haughty bishop 
was then more exasperated than ever; but in fine, after a great 
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deal of scolding and hectoring, I was paid, and having wrote a re- 
ceipt left the place in high spirits. 

Pope Clement afterwards heard the whole affair, having first 
seen the piece of plate in question, though it was not shown him 
by me; he was highly pleased at what had happened, and said 
publicly that he entirely approved of my behaviour, so that the 
bishop heartily repented what he had done; and, in order to make 
atonement forthe past, sent me word by the same painter, that he 
intended to employ me in many commissions of importance; to 
which I made answer, that I was very willing to undertake them, 
but that I insisted upon being paid beforehand. These words 
coming likewise to the ear of pope Clement, made him laugh 
heartily. Cardinal Cibo was at Rome when the affair happened, and 
his holiness told him the whole affair of the difference between 
me and the bishop of Salamanca, with all the disturbances it had 
given rise to; then he turned to one of his domestics, and bid him 
find constant employment for me in my business as a goldsmith. 

Our author, after strange and various revolutions of fortune, in 
which he was at different times protected, favoured and admired, 
by the greatest men of the age, and as often oppressed and perse- 
cuted, after having a distinguished share in the defence of Rome, 
at the time of the death of the celebrated duke of Bourbon, (who, 
he says, was killed by himself in the assault) and afterwards in de- 
fending the castle of St. Angelo against the imperial army which 
the duke had commanded, was at length, by the instigations of 
Pier Luigi, natural son to Paul III. carried prisoner under the 
most shaméful pretences to the same castle. His escape from this 
castle was so extraordinary and amazing an adventure, that we 
shall insert it, as well as some of the most remarkable circum- 
stances, previous to it, that occurred during his confinement. 

During this time of agitation and trouble, king Francis had 
heard a circumstantial account of the popg’s keeping me in con- 
finement so unjustly: and as a nobleman belonging to his court, 
named Monsieur Montluc, had béen sent ambassador to his holi- 
ness, he wrote to him to apply for my enlargement to his holiness, 
as a person that belonged to his majesty. The pope, though a man 
of sense and extraordinary abilities, behaved in this affair of mine 
like a person of as little virtue as understanding; the answer he re- 
turned the ambassador was: “ That the king his master need not 
give himself any concern about me; as I was a very turbulent, 
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troublesome man; therefore he advised iis majesty to leave me 
where I was, because he kept me in prison for committing mur- 
der and other atrocious crimes.” The king of France made answer, 
That justice was strictly observed in his dominions, and that as he 
rewarded and favoured good men, so he punished and discounte- 
nanced the bad: adding, that as his holiness had suffered me to 
leave Italy. and had been no longer solicitous about my services, 
he upon seeing me in his dominions, had gladly taken me under 
his patronage, and now claimed me as his subject. Though these 
were the greatest honours and favours that could possibly be con- 
ferred upon a man in my station of life, they were highly prejudi- 
cial and dangerous to my cause. The pope was so tormented with 
jealous fear, lest I should go to France and discover his base treat- 
ment of me, that he was constantly watching for an opportunity to 
get me despatched, without hurting his own reputation. The con- 
stable of the castle of St. Angelo, was a countryman of mine, a 
Florentine, named seignor Georgio Ugolini. This worthy gen- 
theman behaved to me with the greatest politeness, permitting me 
to walk freely about the castle on my parole of honour, and for no 
other reason, but because he saw the severity and injustice of my 
treatment; upon my offering to give him security for this indul- 
gence, he declined taking it, though he knew the pope to be 
greatly exasperated against me, merely because he heard every 
body speak of me asa man of truth and integrity. Thus I gave 
him my word and honour, and he even put me into a way of work- 
ing a little at my business. As I took ijfor granted, that the pope’s 
anger would soon subside, on account ® only of my innocence, 
but of the king of France’s intercession;"I caused my shop to be 
kept open, and my young man Ascanio came to and fro to the 
castle, bringing me some things to employ me: though I could do 
but very little, whilst so unjustly confined; however, I made a vir- 
tue of necessity, and bore my hard fortune the best J could, having 
won the hearts of all the guards and soldiers belonging to the gar- 
rison. As the pope sometimes came to sup at the castle, whenever 
this happened, it was not guarded, but the doors were left open 
like those of any other palace. On such occasions the prisoners 
were put under close confinement; but this general rule was not 
observed with respect to me, for I was always at liberty to walk 
about the courts: under these circumstances I was frequently ad- 
vised by the soldiers to make my escape, who moreover declared, 
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that they would assist fe in the recovery of my liberty, being sen-« 
sible how unjustly I was treated. The answer I made them was, 
«« That I had given my word and honour to the constable of the 
castle, who was one of the most worthy men breathing, and had 
conferred great favours on me.” 

Amongst the soldiers who advised me to make my escape, there 
was one, a man of great wit and courage, who reasoned with me 
thus: “ My good friend Benvenuto, you should consider that a man 
who is a prisoner, neither is nor can be bound to keep his word, 
nor to any thing else: take my advice, and fly from this villain of 
, and from his bastard son, who have sworn your destruction.” 

I being determined rather to lose my life than break the promise 
I had made to the worthy constable, bore my hard lot the best I 
could, and had for the companion of my confinement a monk of 
the Pallavacini family, who was a celebrated preacher. He was 
confined for heresy, and had a great deal of wit and humour in 
conversation, but was one of the most profligate fellows in the 
world, contaminating himself with all sorts of vices; I admired his 
shining qualities, but his odious vices I freely censured and held 
in abhorrence. This monk was constantly preaching to me, that I 
was under no obligation to keep the word I had given to the con- 
stable of the castle, because I was a prisoner: I made answer, 
that he spoke like a monk, but not like a man: for he that is a 
man and not a monk, thinks himself obliged to keep his word 
upon all occasions, and in whatever circumstances he happens to 
be situated: therefore as J was a man and not a monk, I was re- 
solved never to violate My plighted faith. The monk perceiving 
that he could not corrupt me by all the subtle and sophistical ar- 
guments, which he urged with so much force, had recourse to 
other means to seduce my virtue. For several days after he read 
to me the sermons of the monk’ Jeronimo Savonlora, and made so 
admirable a comment upon thm, that I was more delighted with 
it, than even with the discourses themselves, though they had 
given me such high satisfaction; in fine, I had conceived so high 
an opinion of him, that I would have done any thing else at his re- 
commendation, except breaking my word. The monk seeing me 
astonished at his great talents, thought of another expedient; so 
he asked me what method I should have had recourse to, if they 
made me a close prisoner, in order to effectuate my escape. De- 
sirous of giving the ingenious monk some proof of my own acute- 
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ness, I told him that I could open any lock, even the most diffi- 
cult, especially those of that prison, which I should make no more 
of forcing, than eating a bit of cheese. The monk in order to make 
me discover my secret, began to rub me down, observing that 
men who have acquired reputation by their talents, make many 
boasts, and that if they were afterwards called upon to carry their 
boastings into execution, they would soon forfeit all the reputation 
they had acquired: adding, that what I said, seemed so far to pass 
all the bounds of probability, that he apprehended, were I to be 
put to the trial, I should come off with but little honour. 

Finding myself pushed hard by this devil of a monk, I told him 
that I generally promised much less than I was able to perform, 
and that what I had said concerning the locks, was a mere trifle; 
for I would soon convince him, that I had said nothing but the 
truth; in a word, I inconsiderately discovered to him my whole se- 
cret. The*monk affecting to take little or no notice of what he 
saw, immediately learned the mystery. The worthy constable con- 
tinued to allow me to walk up and down the castle, as I thought 
proper, and did not even order me to be locked up at night, like 
the rest of the prisoners; at the same time he suffered me to work 
as- much as I pleased in gold, silver and wax. I had been em- 
ployed some weeks on a bason for the cardinal of Ferrara, but be- 
ing weary of my confinement, I grew tired also of large works, 
and only amused myself with now and then making little figure 4 
of wax. The monk stole a piece of this wax, and by means therellt 
put in practice all I had inconsiderately taught him, with regard to 
counterfeiting the keys of the prison. He had taken for his associ- 
ate and assistant, a clerk named Lewis, who was a native of Padua; 
upon their attempting to counterfeit these keys, the smith dis- 
covered them; as the constable sometimes came to see me at my 
apartment, and saw me working in this wax, he immediately knew 
it, and said, “that poor unfortunate Benvenuto has indeed been 
very hardly used; he should not however have concerned himself 
in such tricks, since I have done so much to oblige him; for the 
future I will confine him close prisoner, and show him no indul- 
gence.” So he ordered me to be closely confined, and with some 
circumstances of severity, which I suffered from the reproaches, 
and opprobrious language of his servants, who had been my well- 
wishers, but now upbraided me with the obligations their master 
had laid me under; calling me an ungrateful and faithless man. 
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As one of them was more bitter and abusive on the occasion, than 
was consistent with decency, I being conscious of my own inno- 
cence, answered boldly, “ that I had never acted the part of a traitor 
or a faithless man, that I would assert my innocence at the hazard 
of my life, and that if either he, or any other, ever again offered to 
give me any such abusive language, I should, without hesitation, 
give him the lie.” Not being able to bear this affront, he ran to the 
constable’s apartment, and brought me the wax, with the model of 
the key. As soon as I saw the wax, I toll him that both he and I 
were in the right; but begged to speak with the constable, that I 
might let him into the whole affair, which was of much greater 
importance than they imagined. The constable soon after sent for 
me, and I told him all¢that had passed; he thereupon put the monk 
into close confinement, and the latter informed against the clerk, 
who had like to have been hanged for it. The constable however 
hushed up the affair, which was already come to thegars of the 
pope, saved the clerk from the gallows, and restored mie the same 
liberty as I had enjoyed before. 

When I found I had been treated with so much rigor in this af- 
fair, 1 began to think seriously, and said within myself, if this man 
should again happen to take such a freak, and not choose to trust 
me any longer, I should not care to be beholden to him, but should 
make a trial of my own skill, which I doubt not would have a very 
different success from that of the monk. I got my servants to bring 
fic new thick sheets, and did not send back the dirty ones; upon 
their asking me for them, I answered, “that I had given them 
away to some of the poor soldiers;” adding, “ that if it should come 
to be discovered, they would be in danger of being sent to the 
galleys.” Thus my journeymen and servants, Felice in particular, 
took the utmost care to keep the thing secret. I pulled all the 
straw out of the tick of my bed, and burned it, for I had a chimney 
in the room where I lay. I then cut those sheets into a number of 
slips, each about one third of a cubit in length, and when I thought 
I had made a sufficient quantity to reach from the top to the bot- 
tom of the lofty tower of the castle of St. Angelo, I told my ser- 
vants that I had given away as much of my linen as I thought 
proper, and desired they would take care to bring me clean sheets, 
adding, that I would constantly return them the dirty ones. 

The constable of the castle had annually a certain periodical 
disorder, which totally deprived him of his senses, and when the 
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fit came upon him, he was talkative to excess; every year he had 
some different whim; one time he conceited himself metamor- 
phosed into a pitcher of oil; another time he thought himself a 
frog, and began to leap as such; another time again he imagined 
he was dead, and it was found necessary to humour his conceit, by 
making a show of burying him: thus had he every year some new 
frenzy. This year he thought himself a bat, and when he went to 
take a walk, he sometimes made just such a noise as bats do; he 
likewise used gestures with his hands and his body, as if he were 
going to fly. His physicians, who knew his disorder, and likewise 
his old servants, procured him all the pleasures and amusements 
they could think of; and as they found he delighted greatly in my 
conversation, they frequently came to me, to conduct me to his 
apartment, where the poor man often detained me three or four 
hours, chatting with him. He sometimes kept me at his table, 
to dine or sup, and always made me sit opposite to him; on which 
occasion he never ceased to talk himself, or to encourage me to 
join in conversation: at these interviews I generally took care 
to eat heartily, but the poor constable neither ate nor slept, inso- 
much that I was tired and jaded by constant attendance; upon ex- 
amining his countenance I could perceive that his eyes looked 
quite shockingly, and that he began to squint. He asked me 
whether I had ever a fancy to fly; I answered, that “I had always 
been readiest to attempt such things as men found most difficult; 
and that with regard to flying, as God had given me a body ad- 
mirably well calculated for running, I had even resolution enough 
to attempt to fly.” He then proposed to me to explain how I could 
contrive it: I replied, that when I attentively considered the se- 
veral creatures that fly, and thought of effecting by art, what they do 
by the force of nature, I did not find one so fit to imitate as the bat. 
As soon as the poor man heard mention made of a bat, his frenzy 
for the year turning upon that animal, he cried out aloud, “ it is 
very true, a bat is the thing.” He then addressed himself to me 
and said, “‘ Benvenuto, if you had the opportunity, would you have 
the heart to make an attempt to fly?” I answered, that “if he 
would give me leave, I had courage enough to fly as far as Prati 
by means of a pair of wings waxed over.” He said thereupon, “I 
should like to see you fly; but as the pope has enjoined me to 
watch over you with the utmost care, and I know that you have 
the cunning of the devil, and would avail yourself of the opportu- 
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nity to make your escape, I am resolved to keep you lucked up 
with an hundred keys, that you may not slip out of my hands.” I 
then began to solicit him with new intreaties, putting him in mind 
that I had had it in my power to make my escape, but through re- 
gard to the promise I had made him, would never avail myself of the 
opportunity; I therefore beseeched him for the love of God, and 
as he had conferred so many obligations on me, that he would not 
make my condition worse than it was. Whilst I uttered these 
words, he gave instant orders that I should be tied and confined a 
closer prisoner than ever. When I saw that it was to no purpose 
to intreat him any farther, I said before all present, “ confine me 
as close as you please, I will contrive to make my escape notwith- 
standing.” So they carried me off and locked me up with the utmost 
care. 

I then began to deliberate upon the method I should pursue to 
make my escape: as soon as I saw myself locked in, I set about 
examining the place in which I was confined, and thinking I had 
discovered a sure way to get out, I revolved in my mind in what 
manner I could descend the height of the great tower. Having 
first of all formed a conjecture of the degree of line sufficient for 
me to descend by, I took a new pair of sheets which I had cut into 
slips, and sewed fast together. The next thing I wanted was a 
pair of pincers, which I took from a Savoyard, who was upon 
guard at the castle. This man had care of the casks and the cis- 
terns belonging to the castle, and likewise worked as a carpenter; 
and as he had several pair of pincers, and one amongst others 
which was thick and large, thinking it would suit my purpose, I 
took and hid it in the tick of my bed. The time being come that I 
intended to make use of it, I began with it to pull at the nails, 
which fastened the plates of iron infixed upon the door, and as the 
door was double, the clenching of those nails could not be per- 
ceived. I exerted my utmost efforts to draw out one of them, and 
at last with great difficulty succeeded. As soon as I had drawn the 
nail, | was again obliged to torture my invention, in order to de- 
vise some expedient to prevent its being perceived: I immediately 
thought of mixing a little of the filings of rusty iron with wax, and 
as this mixture was exactly of the colour of the heads of the nails, 
which I had drawn, I with it counterfeited their resemblance on 
the iron plates, and as many as I drew I imitated in wax. I left 
each of the plates fastened both at top and bottom, and refixed 
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them with some of the nails that I had drawn: but the nails were 
cut, and I drove them in slightly, so that they just served to hold 
the plates. I“found it a very difficult matter to effect all this, be- 
cause the constable dreamed every night that I had made my 
escape, and therefore used to send frequently to have the prison 
searched; the person employed on this occasion had the appear- 
ance and behaviour of one of the city-guards. The name of this 
fellow was Bozza, and he constantly brought with him another, 
named John Pedignone; the latter was a soldier, the former a ser- 
vant. This John never came to the room where I was confined, 
without giving me abusive language. The other was from Prato, 
where he had lived with an apothecary; he every evening care- 
fully examined the plates of iron above mentioned, as well as the 
whole prison. I constantly said to him, “ examine me well, for I 
am positively determined to make my escape.” These words oc- 
casioned a bitter enmity between him and me; so with the utmost 
care I deposited all my tools, that is to say my pincers, and a dag- 
ger of a tolerable length, with other things belonging to me, in the 
tick of my bed, and as soon as it was daylight, swept the room 
myself, for I naturally delighted in cleanliness, but on this occa- 
sion I took care to be particularly neat. As soon as I had swept the 
room, I made my bed with equal care, and adorned it with flowers 
which were every morning brought me by a Savoyard. This man, 
as I have observed before, took care of the cistern and the casks 
belonging to the castle, and sometimes amused himself with 
working in wood; it was from him I stole the pincers, with which 
I pulled out the nails that fastened the iron plates on the door. To 
return to my bed, whenever Bozza and Pedignone came, I generally 
bid them keep at a distance from it, that they might not dirty and 
spoil it; sometimes I would say to them, (for they would now and 
then merely for diversion tumble my bed) “ you dirty dogs, I will 
draw one of your swords, and maul you at such a rate, as you never 
were mauled before: do you think yourselves worthy to touch the 
bed of a man like me? Upon such an occasion I should not spare 
my own life, but am sure that I should be able to take away your’s. 
So leave me to my own troubles and sorrows, and do not make my 
lot more bitter than it is; if you act otherwise, I will show you 
what a desperate man is capable of.” The men repeated what I 
said to the constable, who expressly commanded them never to 
go near my bed, ordering them at the same time, when they came 
to me, to have no swords, and to be particularly careful with re- 
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nity to make your escape, I am resolved to keep you locked up 
with an hundred keys, that you may not slip out of my hands.” I 
then began to solicit him with new intreaties, putting him in mind 
that I had had it in my power to make my escape, but through re- 
gard to the promise I had made him, would never avail myself of the 
opportunity; I therefore beseeched him for the love of God, and 
as he had conferred so many obligations on me, that he would not 
make my condition worse than it was. Whilst I uttered these 
words, he gave instant orders that I should be tied and confined a 
closer prisoner than ever. When I saw that it was to no purpose 
to intreat him any farther, I said before all present,“ confine me 
as close as you please, I will contrive to make my escape notwith- 
standing.” So they carried me off and locked me up with the utmost 
care. 

I then began to deliberate upon the method I should pursue to 
make my escape: as soon as [I saw myself locked in, I set about 
examining the place in which I was confined, and thinking I had 
discovered a sure way to get out, I revolved in my mind in what 
manner I could descend the height of the great tower. Having 
first of all formed a conjecture of the degree of line sufficient for 
me to descend by, I took a new pair of sheets which I had cut into 
slips, and sewed fast together. The next thing I wanted was a 
pair of pincers, which I took from a Savoyard, who was upon 
guard at the castle. This man had care of the casks and the cis- 
terns belonging to the castle, and likewise worked as a carpenter; 
and as he had several pair of pincers, and one amongst others 
which was thick and large, thinking it would suit my purpose, I 
took and hid it in the tick of my bed. The time being come that I 
intended to make use of it, I began with it to pull at the nails, 
which fastened the plates of iron infixed upon the door, and as the 
door was double, the clenching of those nails could not be per- 
ceived. I exerted my utmost efforts to draw out one of them, and 
at last with great difficulty succeeded. As soon as I had drawn the 
nail, | was again obliged to torture my invention, in order to de- 
vise some expedient to prevent its being perceived: I immediately 
thought of mixing a little of the filings of rusty iron with wax, and 
as this mixture was exactly of the colour of the heads of the nails, 
which I had drawn, I with it counterfeited their resemblance on 
the iron plates, and as many as I drew I imitated in wax. I left 
each of the plates fastened both at top and bottom, and refixed 
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them with some of the nails that I had drawn: but the nails were 
cut, and I drove them in slightly, so that they just served to hold 
the plates. I“found it a very difficult matter to effect all this, be- 
cause the constable dreamed every night that I had made my 
escape, and therefore used to send frequently to have the prison 
searched; the person employed on this occasion had the appear- 
ance and behaviour of one of the city-guards. The name of this 
fellow was Bozza, and he constantly brought with him another, 
named John Pedignone; the latter was a soldier, the former a ser- 
vant. This John never came to the room where I was confined, 
without giving me abusive language. The other was from Prato, 
where he had lived with an apothecary; he every evening care- 
fully examined the plates of iron above mentioned, as well as the 
whole prison. I constantly said to him, “ examine me well, for I 
am positively determined to make my escape.” These words oc- 
casioned a bitter enmity between him and me; so with the utmost 
care I deposited all my tools, that is to say my pincers, and a dag- 
ger of a tolerable length, with other things belonging to me, in the 
tick of my bed, and as soon as it was daylight, swept the room 
myself, for I naturally delighted in cleanliness, but on this occa- 
sion I took care to be particularly neat. As soon as I had swept the 
room, I made my bed with equal care, and adorned it with flowers 
which were every morning brought me by a Savoyard. This man, 
as I have observed before, took care of the cistern and the casks 
belonging to the castle, and sometimes amused himself with 
working in wood; it was from him I stole the pincers, with which 
I pulled out the nails that fastened the iron plates on the door. To 
return to my bed, whenever Bozza and Pedignone came, I generally 
bid them keep at a distance from it, that they might not dirty and 
spoil it; sometimes I would say to them, (for they would now and 
then merely for diversion tumble my bed) “ you dirty dogs, I will 
draw one of your swords, and mau! you at such a rate, as you never 
were mauled before: do you think yourselves worthy to touch the 
bed of a man like me? Upon such an occasion I should not spare 
my own life, but am sure that I should be able to take away your’s. 
So leave me to my own troubles and sorrows, and do not make my 
lot more bitter than it is; if you act otherwise, I will show you 
what a desperate man is capable of.” The men repeated what I 
said to the constable, who expressly commanded them never to 
go near my bed, ordering them at the same time, when they came 
to me, to have no swords, and to be particularly careful with re- 
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spect to every other circumstance. Having thus secured “ny bed 
from their searches, I thought I had gained the main point, and 
was on that account highly rejoiced. . 

One holiday evening the constable being very much disordered, 
and his madness risen to the highest pitch, he scarce said any thing 
else, but that he was become a bat, and desired his people, that if 
Benvenuto happened to make his escape, they should take no no- 
tice of it, for he must soon catch me, as he should doubtless be 
much better able to fly by night than I; adding, Benvenuto isa 
counterfeit bat; and I am a bat in good earnest; let me alone to 
manage him, I shall be able to catch him I warrant you. His frenzy 
continuing thus in its utmost violence for several nights, he tired 
the patience of all his servants, and I by various means came to 
the knowledge of all that passed, though I was indebted for my 
chief information to the Savoyard, who was very much attached to 
me. As I had formed a resolution to make my escape that night, 
let what would happen, I began with praying fervently to Al- 
mighty God, that it would please his divine majesty, to befriend 
and assist me in that hazardous enterprise: I then went to work, 
and was employed the whole night in preparing whatever I had 
occasion for. Two hours before day-break I took the iron plates 
from the door with great trouble and difficulty, for the bolt and the 
wood that received it made a great resistance, so that I could not 
open them, but was obliged to cut the wood: I* however at last 
forced the door; and having taken with me the above mentioned 
slips of linen, which I had rolled up in bundles with the utmost 
care, I went out and got upon the right side of the tower, and 
having observed from within two tiles of the roof, I leaped upon 
them with the utmost ease. I was in a white doublet, and had on 
a pair of white spatterdashes, over which I wore a pair of little 
light boots, that reached half way up my legs, and in one of these 
[ put my dagger. I then took the end of one of my bundles of long 
slips, which I had made out of the sheets of my bed, and fastened 
it to one of the tiles of the roof that happened to jet out four 
inches; and the long string of slips was fastened to the tiles in the 


manner of a stirrup; when I had fixed it firmly, I addressed tayselt 


tothe Deity in these terms: “ Almighty God, favour my cause, 
for thou knowest it is a just one, and I am not on my part wanting 
in my utmost efforts to make it succeed.” Then letting myself 
down gently, and the whole weight of my body being concentered 
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in my arm, I at last reached the ground. It was not a moonlight 
night, but the stars shone with a resplendent lustre. When I had 
touched the ground, I first contemplated the great height which I 
had descended with so much courage; and then walked away in 
high joy, thinking I had recovered my liberty: but I soon found 
myself mistaken; for the constable had caused two pretty high 
walls to be erected on that side, which made an inclosure for a 
stable, and a yard to keep his poultry in; this place was shut with 
great bolts on the outside. When I saw myself immured in this 
inclosure, I felt the greatest anxiety imaginable. Whilst I was 
walking backwards and forwards, my foot happened to hit against 
along pole covered with straw; this I with much difficulty fixed 
against the wall, and by the strength of my arms climbed to the 
top of it: but as the wall was sharp, I could not get a sufficient 
hold to enable me to descend by the pole to the other side. I there- 
fore resolved to have recourse to my other string of slips, for I 
had left one tied to the great tower: so I took the string, and having 
fastened it properly, I descended down the steep wall. This put 
me to a great deal of pains and trouble, and likewise tore the skin 
off the palms of my hands, insomuch that they were all over 
bloody, for which reason I rested myself a little, and washed them 
in my own water. When I thought I had sufficiently recruited my 
strength, I came to the last wall which looked towards the mea- 
dows, and having prepared my string of long slips, which I wanted 
to get about one of the nitched battlements, in order to descend 
this as I had done the other higher wall, a sentinel perceived what 
I was about. Finding my design obstructed, and myself in danger 
of my life, I resolved to cope with the soldjer, who seeing me ad- 
vance towards him resolutely with my drawn dagger in my hand, 
thowght it most advisable to keep out of my way. After I had 
gone a little way from my string, I instantly returned to it, and 
though I was seen by another of the soldiergyapon guard, the man 
did not care to take any notice of me. So Ifastened my string to 
the nitched battlement, and began to let myself down: whether it 
was Owing to my being near the ground, and preparing to give a 
leap, or whether my hands were quite tired, I do not know, but 
being unable to hold out any longer, I fell, and becoming quite in- 
sensible, continued in that state about an hour and a half, as nearly 
as I can guess: having afterwards for a while refreshed myself 
with sleep, and the day beginning to break, the cool breeze that 
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precedes the rising of the sun brought me to myself; but I had 
not yet thoroughly recovered my senses, for I had conceived a 
strange notion that I had been beheaded, and was then in purga- 
tory. I however by degrees recovered my strength and powers, 
and perceiving that I had got out of the castle, 1 soon recollected 
all that had befallen me. As I perceived that my senses had been 
affected, before I took notice that my leg was broke, I clapped my 
hands to my head, and found them all bloody: I afterwards searched 
my body all over, and thought I had received no hurt of any con- 
sequence; but upon attempting to rise from the ground, I found 
that my right leg was cut three inches deep, just above the heel, 
which threw me into a terrible consternation. I thereupon pulled 
my dagger out of the scabbard, which had a sharp point, for that 
occasioned the hurt to my leg; as the bone could not bend any 
way, it broke in that place; I therefore threw away the scabbard, 
and cutting the part of my string of slips that [ still had left, I ban- 
daged my leg the best I could; I then crept on, upon all four, to- 
wards the gate, with my dagger in my hand, and, upon coming up 
to it, found it shut; but observing a stone under the gate, and 
thinking that it did not stick very fast, I prepared to push it away; 
clapping my hands to it, I found that | could move it with ease, so 
I soon pulled it out, and effected my entrance. It was above five 
hundred paces from the place, where I had had my fall, to the 
gate at which I entered the city. As soon asI got in, some mas- 
tiff dogs came up, and bit me severely; finding that they persisted 
to worry me, I took my dagger, and gave one of them so severe a 
stab, that he set up a loud howling; whereupon all the dogs in the 
neighbourhood, as it is the nature of those animals, ran up to him; 
and I made all the haste I could to crawl towards the church of 
St. Mary Transpontina. When I was come to the entrance of, the 
street that leads toward the castle of St. Angelo, I from thence set 
out towards St. ~~ gate; but as it was then broad daylight, I 
reflected that I was MF great danger, and happening to meet with 
a water-carricr, that had loaded his ass, and filled his vessels with 
water, I called to him and begged he would put me upon the 
beast’s back, and carry me to the steps of St. Peter’s church: I 
told him, that I was an unfortunate youth, who had been concerned 
in a love intrigue, and had made an attempt to get out at a win- 
dow, from which I fell and broke my leg; but as the house I came 
out of, belonged to a person of the first rank, I should be in danger 
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of being cut to pieces, if I were discovered: I therefore earnestly . 
intreated him to take me up, and offered to give him a gold 
crown; so saying, I clapped my hand to my purse, which was 
very well lined; the honest waterman instantly took me upon 
his ass, and carried me to the steps before St. Peter’s church, 
where I desired him to leave me. I immediately set out, crawling 
in the same manner I had done before, in order to reach the pa- 
lace of the dutchess, consort to duke Ottavio, natural daughter to 
the emperor, and who had been formerly married to Alexander 
duke of Florence: I knew that there were several of my friends 
with that princess, who had attended her from Florence; as like- 
wise that I had the happiness of being in her excellency’s good 
graces. This last circumstance had been partly owing to the con- 
stable of the castle, who having a desire to befriend me, told the 
pope that when the duchess made her entry into Rome, I prevent- 
ed a damage of above a thousand crowns, that they were likely to 
suffer by a heavy rain; upon which occasion, when he was almost 
in despair, I had revived his drooping courage, by pointing several 
pieces of artillery towards that tract of the heavens, where the 
thickest clouds had gathered; so that when the shower began to 
fall, 1 fired my pieces, whereupon the clouds dispersed, and the 
sun again shone out in all its brightness; therefore it was entirely 
owing to me that the above day of rejoicing had been happily con- 
cluded. This coming to the ears of the dutchess, her excellency 
said, that Benvenuto was one of those men of genius, who loved 
the memory of her husband duke Alexander, and she should al- 
ways remember such, whenever an opportunity offered of doing 
them services: she had likewise spoken of me to duke Qttavio 
Farnese her husband. I was therefore going directly to the place 
where her excellency resided, which was in Borgo Vecchio, 
at a magnificent palace. There I should have been perfectly se- 
cure from any danger of falling into the pope’s hands; but as the 
exploit I had already performed, was too extraordinary for a hu- 
man creature, and lest I should be puffed up with vain-glory, God 
was pleased to put me to a still severer trial than that which I had 
already gone throngh. What gave occasion to this was, that whilst 
I was crawling along qi all four, one of the servants of cardinal 
Cornaro knew me, and funning immediately to his master’s apart- 
ment, awakened him out of his sleep, saying to him: “ Reverend 
sir, here is your jeweller Benvenuto, who has made his escape 
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out of the castle, and is crawling along upon all four, quite be- 
smeared with blood: by what I can judge from appearances he 
seems to have broke one of his legs, and we cannot guess where he 
is bending his course to.” The cardinal the moment he heard this, 
said to his servants, “ run and bring him hither to my apartment 
upon your backs.” When I came into his presence, the good car- 
dinal bid me fear nothing, and immediately sent for some of the 
most eminent surgeons of Rome to take care of me; amongst 
these was seignior Jacomo of Perugia, an excellent practitioner. 
This last set the bone, then bandaged my leg, and bled me; as my 
veins were swelled more than usual, and he wanted to make a 
pretty wide incision, the blood gushed from me with such vio- 
lence, and in so great a quantity, that it spirted into his face, and 
covered him in such a manner, that he found it a very difficult 
matter to continue his operation. He looked upon this as very 
ominous, and was with difficulty prevailed upon to attend me af- 
terwards; nay, he was several times for leaving me, recollecting 
that he had run a great hazard by having any thing to do with 
me. The cardinal then caused me to be put into a private apart- 
ment, and went directly to the vatican in order to intercede in 
my behalf with the pope. 

Our author, after all the perils and misery he underwent in this 
wonderful escape, was in some time basely given up by the cardi- 
nal, who bartered him with the pope for a bishopric which he 
wanted for one of his relations. After this, the unfortunate Cellini 
was again committed to the castle of St. Angelo, where he under- 
went during a long confinement the most unparalleled sufferings; 
and, besides being treated with the most cruel and horrid bar- 
barity, his life seemed to have been, more than once, only pre- 
served by the special and immediate intervention of Providence. 
Having at length gained his liberty, through the interest and ad- 
dress of cardinal Ferrara, he went to Paris, where he lived some 
years in great affluence and happiness, under the patronage of the 
munificent and liberal Francis I. for whom he performed several 
capital works. His evil fortune however pursued him even to 
Paris, where through the malignant enmity and malice of madame 
d’Estampes, the king’s mistress, an had unwittingly dis- 
obliged, he was continually thwarted an sed, which operating 


upon the natural impatience and violence of his temper, he at 
length quitted France and returned to Italy, without taking leave, 
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er receiving the king’s license. He lived to a very considerable 
old age, and his life, almost to the last, was a continued scene of 
adventure, persecution and misfortune. 

We shall conclude this article with one of his adventures in 
Paris, which was attended with a lawsuit; and which, as well as 
many other passages in this work, serve to show the extreme 
weakness of the laws, the laxness of justice, and the remissness of 
the police in that age. It is to be observed, that the king had 
given Cellini one of his houses, in the environs of Paris, and after- 
wards passed a patent of nobility in his favour, and created him 
lord of this house; yet such were the manners of the times, that 
notwithstanding this indubitable title, it was at no less than the 
risk of his life, that he was at some times able to keep possession 
of his property. The following intrusion, was however under the 
sanction of madame d’Estampes. 

“ After I had thus got rid of my Frenchman, I found myself 
obliged to proceed in the same manner with another tradesman, 
but did not demolish the house, I only caused the goods to be 
thrown out of the window. This provoked madame d’Estampes so 
highly, that she said to the king, “ I believe this devil of a fellow 
will one day ransack the city of Paris.” The king answered ina 
passion, that I did very right in ridding myself of a rabble, which 
would have prevented me from executing his orders. 

“Just at this very juncture the second person whom I had 
driven out of the precincts of my castle, had commenced a law- 
suit against me at Paris, affirming that I had robbed him of several 
of his effects at the time that I had made him dislodge: this suit 
occasioned me a great deal of trouble, and took up so much of my 
time, that I was frequently upon the point of forming a des- 
perate resolution to quit the kingdom. It is customary in France 
to make the most of a suit which they commence with a foreigner, 
or with any other person who is not used to law transactions; as 
soon as they have any advantage in the process, they find means to 
sell it to certain persons, who make a trade of buying lawsuits. 
There is another villainous practice which is general with the 
Normans, I mean that of bearing false witness, so that those who 
purchase the suit, immediately instruct five or six of these wit- 
nesses, as there happens to be occasion: by such means, if their 
adversary cannot produce an equal number to contradict and 
destroy their evidence, and happens to be ignorant of the custom 
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of the country, he is sure to have a decree given against him. 
Both these accidents having happened to me; I thought the pro- 
ceeding highly dishonourable: I therefore made my appearance 
in the great hall of the Palais at Paris, in order to plead my own 
cause; where I saw the king’s lieutenant for civil affairs, seated 
upon a grand tribunal. This man was tall, corpulent, and had a 
most austere countenance: on one side he was surrounded with 
a multitude of people; and on the other with numbers of attornies 
and counsellors, all ranged in order upon the right and left: others 
came one by one, and severally opened their causes before the 
judge. I observed that the counsellors who stood on one side, 
sometimes spoke all together. To my great surprise this extra- 
ordinary magistrate, with the true countenance of a Pluto, seemed 
by his attitude to listen now to one, now to another, and constantly 
answered with the utmost propriety: as I always took great plea- 
sure in seeing and contemplating the efforts of genius, of what 
nature soever, this appeared to me so wonderful, that I would not 
have missed seeing it for any consideration. As the hall was of a 
prodigious extent, and filled with a great multitude of persons, 
particular care was taken that none should enter, but such as came 
about business; so the door was kept locked, and the avenues were 
guarded by door-keepers: these men, in opposing those who were 
for fercing in, made sometimes such a noise, that the judge re- 
primanded them very severely: I stooped down several times to 
observe what passed; the words which I heard the judge utter, 
upon seeing two gentlemen who wanted to hear the trial, and 
whom the porter was endeavouring to keep out, were these, * Be 
quiet, be quiet, Satan, get hence, and leave off disturbing us:” the 
terms in French were, faix, fiaix, Satan, allez, paix. As I had by 
this time thoroughly learnt the French language, upon hearing 
these words, I recollected what Dante said, when he with his 
master Virgil entered the gates of hell: for Dante and Giotto the 
painter were together in France, and visited Paris with particular 
attention, where the court of justice may be considered as hell. 
Hence it is that Dante, who was likewise perfect master of the 
French, made use of that expression; and I have often been sur- 
prised, that it was never understood in that sense; so that I cannot 
help thinking, that the commentators on this author have often 
made him say things which he never so much as dreamed of. 

To return to my suit: L found that when there was no redress te 
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be expected from the law, I had recourse to a long sword, which I 
had by me, for I was always particularly careful to be provided 
with good arms: the first that I attacked was the person who com- 
menced that unjust and vexatious suit; and one day I gave him so 
many wounds upon the legs and arms, taking care however not to 
kill him, that I deprived him of the use of both his legs. I then 
fell upon the other who had bought the cause, and treated him in 
such a manner, as quickly caused a stop to be put to the proceed- 
ings; for this and every other success, I returned thanks to the 

Supreme Being, and began to conceive hopes that I should be for 

some time unmolested. 

LIFE OF JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE. 
(Continued from page 233.) 
CHARACTER OF MR. KEMBLE. 

[Though the following observations of a London critic on the histrionic 
talents of Mr. Kemble differ in many points from our opinions, and appear 
to us more like an overheated panegyric than sound impartial criticism, yet 
as we know that they have the concurrence of a considerable portion of the 
people of Great Britain (such is the impaired state of dramatic taste in 
that country), we think it would be unjust to withhold them on the present 
occasion. } 

THERE is a majesty of person in Mr. Kemble, which nature 
has bestowed, as if she had particularly marked him for a votary 
of the histrionic art: his frame is so formed, that his stage drapery 
always decorates his person with a becoming elegance: had he 
been proportionably lusty to the size of his limbs, the graceful 
effect of his scenic habiliments would be much reduced; but being 
rather thin, his professional garments flow with all the beauty and 
ease that a tasteful fancy and classical mind can suggest, in their 
arrangement. For parts that require dignity and strong expression, 
no man ever had features of a more happy cast; they powerfully 
describe all the great passions that belong to elevated life and su- 
perior sensibility, and possess a fixibility that strongly imprints 
what the soul feels and dictates. His eyes are large, of a brilliant 
lustre, and always have an appropriate motion to the movement of 
his features, when in their descriptive use. The form and majestic 
lineaments of Mr. Kemble’s face are not calculated to express the 
ludicrous feelings of the comic muse; in parts therefore of a light, 
airy construction, he must always appear to great disadvantage, 
His voice may be compared to that of Demosthenes, as related 
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by Plutarch; which, though naturally defective, has been greatly 
improved in sweetness and expansion, and rendered powerfully 
effective by judicious care. As this gentleman laid the foundation 
of his present fame from the personification of Hamlet, we shall 
make it the first subject of our remark. In Mr. Kemble’s assump- 
tion of the character, we forget the actor and see the Dane: every 
line of the part seems to have been analyzed, and converted by 
him into the most perfect picture of human feeling, and rendered 
strongly productive of the auditor’s sympathy for his interesting 
and affecting situation. Passing over, several little beauties of 
delivery, in the first scene with the king and his mother, we come 


to the following soliloquy: 
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Oh, that this too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew! 











which he gives with such a richness of expression, that it at once 
rivets attention, and animates our faculties into the liveliest sense 
of his exquisite and peculiar gifts. There are also several lines in 
the scene with Horatio, Bernardo and Marcellus, that are finely 
portrayed:—first, when he says, 

Methinks I see my father!— 
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And on Horatio observing, 





My lord, I think I saw him yesternight! 






the manner in which Mr. Kemble says, 


Saw! who? 






is an effort in scenic painting of the first description. His manner 
of receiving his father’s ghost displays a fine mixture of astonish- 
ment and resolution; and the reverence he preserves in speaking 


} these words— 
Go on, I’ll follow thee! 








exceeds the art of illustration—There is a talent peculiar to this 
gentleman, which is strongly felt by an audience, but it is of a na- 
ture not easily described—a happiness of action and play of the 
features, which often convey the passions of a character more 
forcibly than the language of the poet. This art is theatrically 
called 4y-flav; and no one is more judicious in the display, or 
more successful in the use of it, than Mr. Kemble. 

The gentlemanly sneer was never better displayed than when 
Kemble shows Guildenstern and Rosencrantz that the nature of 





















their visit is not unknown to him, and laughs them into a con- 
fession of the motive of their coming. We confess we feel our- 
selves inadequate to give a just description of his features and 
action, when he addresses his visiters thus: 


Then again, when he resumes an energy of reflection, with 
what exquisite dignity and feeling he gives that speech, in which 
the poet has so beautifully described our nature; 


There is a sublime importance imparted to this speech by his 
delivery of it, that never fails to rouse public sensibility into the 
utmost rigour of moral reflection, which is manifested by repeated 


plaudits. 


We cannot leave unnoticed his scene with the players, where he 
endeavours to recollect the speech he once heard, and which he 
wishes the Thespian hero to repeat, he displays a princely dignity 
blended with a pleasing suavity of manners in his address to the 
actor, which is generally rewarded with public approbation. 

His real tenderness for Ophelia, and his ineffectual endeavours 
to conceal it, are distinctions which he is as nice in conveying as 
the poet was in drawing. In the closet scene with his mother, he 
preserves a proper air of filial affection amidst the most bitter re- 
proaches, until he gives way to the awe and surprise that must 
naturally arise from the reappearance of the ghost; and here are so 
many finished touches of a great player, that to record them 
would occupy more pages than we can devote to Mr. Kemble’s 
Hamlet; but among the many delicacies of his-performance in this 
scene, we must notice one or two. On Polonius’s calling for help, 
and on Hamlet’s being worked up to a state of frenzy, he runs 
behind the arras and destroys him; and on his return to the queen, 
who in a state of great agitation says, 


the convulsed motion of his frame at the time he asks this question, 
and the complication of distress, anger, and gratified revenge, with 
a belief that the king had fallen a proper sacrifice to his villany, 
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Were you not sent for? Is it your own 
Inclining? Is it a free visitation’ —Come, 
Come, deal justly with me; come—nay, speak. 


What a piece of work is man! 


What hast thou done? 
Ham. Nay, I know not:—Is it the king? 
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are finely expressed by this tragedian:—it is Kemble in all the 
perfection of art and taste. Again, when he exhibits his father’s 
portrait, and compares the dead with the living monarch, he shows 
how inimitably well he has conceived his author, from the spirit 
and expression he gives to the text. 

The ease and elegance this gentleman maintains in the scene 
with Osrick, is particularly fine and impressive: we therefore select 
one of the many little delicacies of picture which accompany his 
interview with the fop, who says 


I mean, sir, for his weapon. 


Hamlet inquires, 
What is his weapon? 
Osrick. Rapier and dagger. 
ifamlet replies, 


That’s two of his weapons, 


with the utmost elegance of deportment, united also with a feature 
of scorn for the butterfly who has thrust himself into his company. 

There are some portions of this character which many ‘actors 
have delineated with a happy effect, but they have been frequently 
defective in keeping up the general dignity of the part: Mr. Kem- 
ble, however, never loses sight of his birth and elevated rank, and 
even shows the prince in the flourish of his rapier; and preserves a 
greatness of demeanor to the last moment of his existence. 

We shall conclude our remarks on Mr. Kemble’s Hamlet in the 
language of Cibber:—*“ Pity it is,” says that writer, “ that the mo- 
mentary beauties flowing from an harmonious elocution, cannot, 
like those of poetry, be their own record;—that the animated 
graces of the player can live no longer than the instant breath 
and motion that presents them; or at best, can but faintly glimmer 
through the memory or imperfect attestation of a few surviving 
spectators.” 

Mr. Kemble’s performance of Orestes, in the tragedy of the 
Distrest Mother, possesses a sublimity of feature which exceeds 
our ability to describe with accuracy; and is the ne flus ultra of 
the art.—In the third scene of the fourth act, where Hermione 
shows the agony of disappointed love, and works on the feelings of 
Orestes to kill Pyhrrus, till he says, 


That were to make him blest; and me more 
Wretched:—Have you a foe, 
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And shall I let him live? my rival too! 
Ere yon meridian sun declines, he dies; 
And you shall say, that I deserve your love. 


It is impossible to bestow too much praise on the whole of this 
scene; but when he assumes the resolution to destroy Pyhrrus, af- 
ter a long combat between love, honour, and ambition, (in which 
every passion of the soul is finely shown) he delivers the above 
language with great majesty of action and beauty of expression; 
and so delicately softens the energy of his delivery in the last line, 


_ which expresses a hope that he shall deserve her love, that fills 


the auditor’s mind with the utmost anxiety for his fate. In the se- 
cond scene of the fifth act, he enters with an unsheathed sabre, and 
informs Hermione 


Madam, ’tis done!—your orders are obey’d; 
The tyrant lies expiring at the altar. 


And shortly after she says in a paroxysm of rage, 


I renounce 
My friends, my country, Greece, and all mankind; 
But chiefly, I renounce thee, monster! thee! 


These sentiments bring on a display of the passions in Orestes, 
that are difficult to describe; particularly when he looks, as it were, 
within his soul, and expresses, in a state of wonder and amaze- 
ment 

Am I awake! Where am I!—Soft my soul, 
Be not too rash. Was that Hermione? ° 
Why should her anger thunder against me? 
Was not the blood shed all by her command? 


He t. begins to be alive to his degraded state, and beautifully 
sivesa .semn and dignified pathos to the following passages: 


I am, indeed, a most outrageous monster, 
A ruffian madman, a base assassin! 
And all to please a false ungrateful woman. 


His mind instantly runs into a confused and hurried reflection: 


Henceforward let the laws of nations cease; 
And let the pale, that severs right and wrong, 
Things sacred and profane, be broken down; 
Gods in their temples, kings upon their thrones, 
Are not in safety while Orestes lives 
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Oh, never more shall my torn mind be healed, 
Nor taste the gentle comforts of repose, 

A dreadful band of gloomy cares surround me, 
And lay strong siege to my distracted soul. 


This speech he gives with such a variety of feeling, and expresses 
each passage with so much energy, that the eye and mind of the 
spectator must be closely rivetted, from the sublimity of his effort. 
On his companion Pylades informing him that Hermione had 
plunged the poniard in her breast, and lay grasping the body 


of her favourite Pyhrrus in the agonies of death, he is particularly 


great in expressing the passions, in these lines: 


I thank you, Gods! I never could expect 

To be so wretched! you have been industrious 
To finish your decrees; to make Orestes 

A dreadful instance of your power to punish; 

I am singled out to bear the wrath of heaven. 


In his last scene, it is impossible to, paint the grandeur and 
sublimity with which he exhibits the passions of his disordered 
intellect: all that the mind can picture to itself of a great soul 
under the affliction of strong but insulted love, united also to the 
murder of a monarch, for the illusive hope of Hermione’s love, 
and the gratification of her who hated him, are given by Mr. Kem- 
ble with an excellence of delineation that cannot be approached by 
any actor on the stage. 

His features, frame, indeed the whole man, takes a new form, 
and is completely twisted into a being agonized by the tortures to 
which human insanity is heir. With what solemn but majestic 
wildness does he give that speech, where he says 


Look where they come! 
A shoal of furies!—how they swarm about! 


If Mr. Kemble were never to play another character, Orestes 
would immortalize him. 

Biron, in the Fatal Marriage, is a dramatic portrait which has 
not been drawn with those great and striking qualities that show 
Mr. Kemble to any advantage as its representative. It contains no 
variety of passion, and has a sameness of feature that does not give 
scope for extensive exertion; yet the feelings of the part seem to 
be well stamped on his mind from the judicious use of his features, 
and the appropriate application of his agtitudes; but still we conside! 
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is assumption of the unfortunate Biron, not among his most happy 
efforts. 

His personification of the sick king, in the second part of King 
Henry the Fourth, is greatly intitled to praise. There are one or 
two lines, which he gives beyond all possible description. First, 
when led to his couch, he says 


Set me the crown upon my pillow here. 


Here the ambition of his nature is finely exhibited, and his love of 
that diadem which he is every moment on the eve of quitting for 
ever. Mr. Kemble, in speaking this line, shows his great know- 
ledge of nature. He is also great in the fifth scene, in giving these 


words: 
Where is the crown?—Whao took it from me? 


Many other parts of the character are finely portrayed by him, 
and evince the conception of a great actor. 

There are various opinions with respect to his representation of 
Macbeth; but if considered comparatively, it must, we humbly 
think, be allowed at present beyond rivalship. There is no one now 
on the stage who is altogether so great in this difficult character as 
Mr. Kemble. 

His Rolla is another part in which he stands alone; no one can 
infuse that dignity and feeling into the Peruvian, that he receives 
in the person of the above gentleman. 

His performance of Richard III. is much inferior to Mr. Cooke’s 
delineation of the ambitious Gloster; and we think he shows his 
judgment in having assigned the character to that excellent per- 
former. 

He portrays the miseries of Beverly in the most natural colours, 
and never fails in this character to interest the feelings of his au- 
dience, and obtain an ample share of their applause. 

His Othello is a performance replete with scenic beauty: he 
renders every passage effective, and displays the predominating 
passions of the character in most masterly tints. 

It is not in consequence of Mr. Kemble’s having been the origi- 
nal Octavian, that we consider him its most able representative; 
but on a comparative view of all the supporters of the insane lover, 
there is no one who as yet has equalled Mr. Kemble’s descriptive 
efforts. 
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His professional powers are shown to great advantage in Royal 
John, whose inquietude he delineates in the very first style of 
scenic excellence. 

In comedy, Mr. Kemble is only great in a limited point of view. 
The light, airy cast of character very ill accords with either the 
construction of his features, his voice, or deportment. The com- 
mon-place colloquy of his character in Morton’s comedy of Town 
and Country, he is very defective in the management of; but in the 
advanced stages of the drama, where his mind is called into reflec- 
tion, he supports his author with great success. He gives dignity 
to his pathos, and impresses the morality of his part with very 
forcible effect. 

It is in characters like Penruddock, in the Wheel of Fortune, 
that this gentleman is most happy, when he treads the stage under 
the influence of the comic muse. Cumberland wrote the above 
character with a perfect knowledge of all the peculiar qualities 
which constitute Mr. Kemble’s professional excellencies, and it is 
almost unnecessary to observe, that his Penruddock cannot be 
equalled. 

Viewing his representation of Lord Townly, in the Provoked 
Husband, upon the whole, it is but indifferent; but in the admoni- 
tory parts of the character he does great justice to his author. 

With these reflections on Mr. Kemble’s talents, we take leave 
of him for the present, as the greatest ornament of the British 
stage. 


MISCELLANY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR OF TASTE. 


Newhaven, Connecticut. 
SIR, 


PERCEIVING that you have increased your allowance of miscel- 
laneous matter, and imagining that, though the original foundation 
of your work was laid in the drama and dramatic poetry, you will 
not exclude communications which are either amusing or instruc- 
tive upon any subject, (I need not, as you have done, except politics, 
since they are now neither instructive nor amusing, for its ways 
are not ways of fileasantness.) I submit to you some thoughts, 
which to me appear neither incorrect nor incurious, upon Preach- 
ing. For whatever pleasure or profit myself, in the first instance, or 
you or your readers hereafter, may derive from them, we are all 
indebted to a French publication, printed at Paris above forty years 
ago, and which has accidentally fallen into my hands. In any 
country it would be interesting, but must be more so in this, 
where we have almost as many preachers as hearers, insomuch 


that if each was to be distinguished by dress from the laity, as they 
are in the popish countries, we should have more cowls in New 
England than they ever had all together in France, Spain and 
Italy, where all the fat of the land that was left by their kings 
was gobbled up and devoured by their friars. 

The design of the work I speak of, which is entitled “ De La 


PREDICATION,” is to show, that preaching has contributed very 
little to the reformation of mankind, and that it is in the power of 
government alone to produce this happy effect. A proposition so 
broad and repugnant to our general prepossessions will, in all like- 
lihood, startle you and your readers; as indeed it did me, so much 
that I only entered the book as an army enters into an enemy’s 
country merely to make war upon it, and refute a so seemingly 
strange paradox. However as I proceeded, I found that the author 
was evidently a man of sense and genius, and to all appearance a 
friend to virtue, and a lover of his species. His manner of writing 
is lively and agreeable, and some of your reacers, at least the more 
discerning of them, will be convinced of the weight and importance 
of many things he advances. ) 
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He begins with asserting, and alas, it is too true to be contro- 
verted, that men, ever since they formed themselves into societies, 
have been preaching to one another with little or no success. He 
briefly demonstrates from the history of the old testament, that the 
preachers both before and after the flood made few converts. And 
when he comes to the time of our Saviour, he speaks in the fol- 
lowing animated and elegant manner. 

“It is not for us, worms of the earth, the children of darkness, 
blind in the book of life, to ask, why the light of the world did not 
purify the world by the fire of his word; why, after his death, both 
Jews and Gentiles continued what they were before?-—We know 
that he sent his apostles to preach to the nations; we know like- 
wise that the nations, instead of attending to the apostles, put them 
to death, and that, till the days of Constantine, preaching made 
but few proselytes.” 

Here we must carefully distinguish between the.conversion of 
the understanding and that of the heart; the establishment of a new 
worship, and the establishment of morals and manners. This is an 
important distinction, and I shall have occasion to return to it, by 
and by. 

«“ Constantine spread christianity over those extensive countries 
that were subject tothe Roman empire. Clovis introduced it into 
Gaul, Charlemagne into Germany, Ethelbert into Great Britain, 
&c.—A fine triumph for the ecclesiastical historians!!—-Methinks 
I hear Gregory of Tours say to me, “ Cast your eye over Gaul, 
and behold in the temples which are rising every where in honour 
of the true God, those altars, that cross, that sacrifice, those sa- 
craments, those public prayers, those humiliations, those marks 
of penitence, that hierarchy of pastors to preserve the sacred de- 
positum of the faith.” 

“TI see them; but I see at the same time kings and queens with 
crosses on their forcheads, and crimes in their hearts. I see a 
Clovis, with the cross on his face, shedding the blood of five 
princes, his own relations, in order to invade their little ter- 
ritories.” 

The author soon after proceeds to observe, that the present 
manner of preaching is ill calculated to warm the imagination or 
reach the heart; that the preachers of other religions have been as 
dnsuccessful as those of the true; and that preaching, in every 
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age and country, has been more successful in recommending evil 
than good. He then proceeds thus: 

“ But there have been preachers of another sort, who, without 
attending to the altar, have preached good morals; let us see what 
success they have had. I begin with the poets, the first instructers 
of mankind, who have the best claim to the attention of their 
hearers, as they always speak divine language, os divina sonans. 
We have nothing left of the works of Orpheus, who sung his mo- 
rals before the days of the prophets. But if fable, in order to give 
us a high idea of them, tell us that he tamed the fiercest animals, 
and even softened the heart of Pluto; it tells us at the same time 
that he could not calm the amorous rage of the women of Thrace, 
who tore him to pieces, on account of his indifference;—a bad 
omen for these poets who were to preach virtue after him.” 

«“ Among the poets we are acquainted with, some have preached 
in heroics—such as Homer, Virgil, Lucan, Tasso, Camoens, Mil- 
ton, and the author of the Henriade—When the Iliad appeared, 
Greece was divided into as many parties as there were states in 
it. They were continually attacking each other, and intestine con- 
vulsions shook the general constitution. Homer foresaw the fatal 
consequences of their divisions, and employed the voice of reason, 
the force of example, the majesty of composition, the pomp of 
words, and all the charms of poetry, to show them the danger of 
discord: But, union no where appeared. Never perhaps was the 
Iliad more read or more admired than in the days of Pericles; 
because at that period, the taste and genius of the Greeks were 
at their height: Even the vulgar were struck with the beauties of 
poetry and eloquence. It is not necessary to cite the passages 
where Homer, always attentive to the great point he had in view, 
paints discord in the form of a famished monster, feeding on blood 
and carnage. It is sufficient for my purpose, to observe that the 
Greeks, whilst they were singing the verses of Homer, extolling 
his poetry, and the moral he inculcated, to the skies, were tearing 
one another in pieces.” 

“ The wise Virgil, whilst he flattered the Romans in his Eneid, 
purposed to himself, no doubt, to rekindle expiring virtue in the 
breasts of his countrymen. Accordingly he sings of a hero, ever 
just, ever patient, ever brave, ever full of piety towards the gods. 
This is the principal character with which he marks him, fius 
Eneas, &c. and in order to inspire the greater horror of irreli- 
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gion, and those other vices which were hastening the ruin of 
Rome. Even under her own triumphal arches, with what dread- 
ful noise, with what horrid apparatus, does he open the infernal 
regions to their view?—In that abyss of tortures, nine times 
deeper than the distance between earth and heaven, he shows 
profane mortals, those misers who accumulated wealth, without 
sharing it with the indigent; brothers who lived in enmity with 
brothers; subjects who took up arms against their rightful sove- 
reign; traitors who sold their country for money; magistrates who 
enacted or abolished laws from views of interest; fathers guilty of 
incest, and children of parricide.” 

“ Was Augustus, was Tiberius, was Caligula, was Nero, were 
the grandees of their courts, was that multitude of corrupt wretches 
who disgraced all the different orders of the empire, frighted at 
this sight of the picture of Tartarus?—Did they change their 
conduct?—alas, no!—Was Virgil himself struck with the picture 
he drew? Three lines in his Georgics incline me to doubt of it. 


“Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas; 
** Atque metus omnes, et inexorabile fatum 
** Subjecit pedibus, strepit umque Acherontis avari!”* 


“] might say a great deal upon the Henriade;—what a sermon! 
name to me a single moral virtue; a virtue beneficial to society; a 
real virtue which is not there placed in the strongest light. Valour, 
justice, humanity, generosity, obedience to the laws, loyalty to the 
prince, appear in their most beautiful and affecting forms: the 
same true and strong pencil draws, in the most terrible colours, 
those follies which ruined our fathers; that fanaticism, for example, 
that blind and stupid fury which reason never tamed. This poem 
has now been preaching to us for a number of years; what im- 
pression has it made on our theological pursuits, in which our di- 
vines pelt one another with the stones of the sanctuary?——What 
happened afterwards, at Toulouse, where public ciamour, startling 
justice caused the innocent old man Cadas to be put to a cruel 


* Our kind correspondent on consideration will be convinced that his 
author has here found a meaning for Virgil, which never entered into the 
contemplation of Virgil, who barely meant that the man is happy, whom 
conscious innocence renders fearless of death.—If the author wanted to 
know how abominably opposite the morals of Virgil were to his sernien 
upon hell, he would have quoted his second eclogue. 
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death?—The annual thanksgivings offered up to Almighty God in 
that city for a religious massacre, show that preaching did not 
diminish fanaticism, and that that monster would have continued 
to commit dreadful ravages, if the wisdom of government had not 
chained it down.” 

“ But of all the epic poems, Milton has chosen the grandest sub- 
ject, and the fittest for preaching: His plan is immense! It com- 
prehends the counsels of the Almighty, and the whole creation; 
those torrents of light and pleasure which flowed from the angels, 
whilst they continued in their allegiance; that sea of fire into which 
their rebellion hurled them; their rage against man when innocent 
and happy in the garden of Eden! It comprehends their efforts to 
ruin him, and their fatal success; the terrible consequences of his 
transgression, the air covered with black clouds, the winds let 
loose, storms, tempests and volcanoes; earth refusing her fruits, 
war preparing her scourges, force, tyranny, famine, with number- 
less plagues; and this horrid scene not even terminated by death 
itself; heaven shut, and hell opened for the miserable who were 
born only to suffer, and to suffer, because descended from a guilty 
progenitor.” 

“ But I weaken Milton. His poem, from the beginning to the 
end, is a sublime sermon, a discourse of the Almighty, a language 
of fire, a sacred enthusiasm! His countrymen began to read it in 
the reign of Charles the second; andin this reign, more than in any 
other, the allurements of riches, luxury, and debauchery made 
England forget both the fall, and the punishment of man. But it is 
not one nation only that is interested in this poem; it relates to 
the most important interest of all nations. Accordingly all Europe 
reads Parapisté Lost: It strikes, it astonishes, it delights—but 
does it reform?—No—No such thing!” — 

The author then proceeds to consider what influence the dra- 
matic writers, and the satirists of ancient and modern times, have 
had upon the morals of mankind. He shows in a very lively and 
agreeable manner, that men, whether they cry or laugh, still con- 
tinue the same; that laws are not better obeyed, social virtues 
more practised, justice more respected, or faith better kept. His- 
tory too, which is more natural, more simple than poetry, though 
it has always endeavoured to correct the manners of mankind, by 
facts and reflections arising from them, has, he observes, never at- 
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tained its end; whilst it continues to relate the calamities that cover 
the earth, it shows the insufficiency of its own efforts. 

“If the force of instruction,’ continues he, “ could produce 
good morals, this glory, next to the preaching of the gospel, 
should seem to be peculiarly reserved for fhilosohy. The philo- 
sopher, in order to establish his morality, neither borrows the bit- 
terness of satire, nor the enchantment of the theatre; neither the 
thunder of eloquence, nor the sublime of inspiration: He disdains 
to make use of any instrument of surprise; he confines himself to 
the simplicity of reason; he opens before us the book of nature, 
which speaks an intelligible language to every understanding; he 
looks for the foundation of morality, in the constitution of things; 
he supposes nothing, but proves every thing. Is an action hurtful 
to society?— it is bad, and he proscribes it. Is it beneficial to so- 
ciety—it is good, and he recommends it. Thus it is that he lays 
the line, and ascertains the boundaries between vice and virtue. 
He allows us the use of all the gifts of nature, and only desires us 
not to abuse them: he means not to form a man without passions, 
but a worthy man with passions.” ; 

* Does he speak of God? he takes care not to represent him as 
an arbitrary lawgiver, who commands or forbids without any other 
motive but that of being obeyed. He does not say, honour and 
love your father and mother, because God commands it, because 
if you refuse to hearken to this first call of nature, there is no 
other being whom you will honour, none whom you will love— 
He does not say, abstain from violence, because God forbids it, be- 
cause with it towns and countries would soon become an immense 
theatre of confusion, horror and blood. He teaches us, after Cicero, 
that law is not a human invention, but the expression of the uni- 
versal reason which governs the world; that like it, it is eternal 
and unchangeable; that it does not vary according to times and 
places; that what it commanded or forbade in the beginning of 
the world, it still commands or forbids to every nation on earth: 
and after having fixed the boundaries between vice and virtue, 
far from seeing in the Deity an implacable judge, the philoso- 
pher sees in him a father who never punishes, but in order to 
reform.” 

Now this sublime, this simple philosophy, this torch of reason 
herself, which, after being extinguished in Greece, was lighted up 
again in Italy, in England, and in France, and has spread knowledge 
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to the remotest boundary of the North, what effects has it produced 
upon morals? It has happily banished some barbarous prejudices. 
Wills are no longer void, which bequeath nothing to the church. 
Churches no longer serve as sanctuaries for assassins; we no longer 
believe that Rome can absolve subjects from their allegiance to 
their severeigns. We shall never go again to ruin our families, 
and cut one another’s throats in Palestine. Witches are not com- 
mitted to the flames, and at the last auto de fe in Lisbon, no human 
being was sacrificed.” 

“ These maladies of the mind, and some others of the same 
kind, which are the offspring of ignorance, philosophy has cured; 
but all the vices which can infect enlightened nations still subsist; 
and their poison as it circulates through all ranks and conditions 
of men, from the cottage to the court, is still heightened in pro- 
portion as it ascends. The stoic philosophy, in its great efforts, 
produced indeed some good emperors, Trajan, Nerva, Adrian, 
the two Antonines, and some individuals in every order of the 
state; but it had no effect upon the multitude. With more light 
and knowledge than it was then possessed of, philosophy labours 
still with as much ardour as ever to make proselytes; but this 
flower of the human species will only make a very puny republic.” 

“It appears plainly, therefore, from the records of all ages, that 
preaching, under whatever form it is considered, whether in the 
lessons of philosophers, in the examples of history, the enthusi- 
asm of poets, the oracles of the gospel, the precepts of the syna- 
gogue, the inspiration of prophets, the zeal of patriarchs, has 
never formed, and never can form a virtuous people. Who then, 
it will be asked, is the true preacher?—I answer, GovERNMENT; 
but it is not enough to affirm this—I must prove it.” 

The length of thisgpery able and interesting communication obliges 
us to frosthone the residue to our next number, when it will be con- 
tinued and concluded. 


FOR THE MIRROR OF TASTE. 
MR. EDITOR, 


TuovuGu you so resolutely, (in my opinion judiciously too) ex- 
clude all political matter from the valuable publication under your 
direction, I hope you will not be startled at the article I now send 
you.—For though it treats of some of those tyrants and butchers 
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called heroes, it has not, even in the most remote degree, any thing 
to do with political or party business. 

While the eyes of the world are so riveted on a living charac- 
ter, that they can scarcely see any thing else, and every tongue is 
so employed upon him that hardly any sound reaches the ear un- 
mixed with that of some one or other of his names or titles, I beg 
to offer through your work, by way of varying the object, the pic- 
ture of an object of equal curiosity in the person of the celebrated 
Napier SHaAn, now better known among us by the name of Koutr 
KHAuN. 

This celebrated warrior was the son of a shepherd, who being 
by nature animated with the most extraordinary ambition, and a 
bravery never surpassed, resolved to signalize himself by deeds of 
arms, and either scorning or being impatient of the low, tardy and 
uncertain process of entering as a soldier into the army of his sov- 
ereign, or being perhaps intolerant of the discipline attending it, 
sold some of the sheep he was appointed to tend, and with the 
money collected around him a number of desperate followers, with 
whom he plundered caravans, assigning them certain shares of the 
booty. After some time, he found himself at the head of six 
thousand adherents with whom he became so formidable, that his 
assistance was solicited by Icoan THamas, whose throne was 
usurped by Escurer the chief of the AGowans. With impetuous 
valour, he attacked and routed the enemy, and then seated his em- 
ployer on the throne of his ancestors at Ispahan. He pursued the 
flying Aghwans to Candahar, and after carrying desolation before 
him, he returned to Ispahan. Instead, however, of finding THamas 
engaged in a Turkish war as he had recommended, he saw him 
lulled into effeminate security; and displeased with his conduct, he 
seized his person, and proclaiming his son,gn infant, Sophi of 
Persia, he declared himself regent. He next made war against the 
Turks with the most astonishing success, and on the death of the 
young king, which happened in 1737, he signified his intention of 
resigning his honours; but the nobles, excited by his private 
intrigues, invested him with the sovereign power. 

Being thus elevated to the height of his ambition, he saw that 
war was the only support of his greatness, and being totally re- 
gardless of the carnage and desolation that must be the price of 
his indulgence, he marched against India with an immense army, 
and putting twe hundred thousand men to the sword, made a rapid 
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conquest of the Mogul empire, and, at the taking of Delhi, made 
himself master of a booty of one hundred and forty millions. To 
the possession of the Mogul dominions he added the conquest of 
the Usbec Tartars, and the capture of Buchara, and wherever he 
turned his arms, found no power able to withstand his attacks. 
Looking to the character of the people whom he conquered as 
compared with those who have sunk beneath the arms of the 
present conqueror of Europe, one is the less surprised, more par- 
ticularly when the character of Nadir is taken into the account, as 
it is described in a letter written in 1742, by an English-gentleman 
in Persia, to Mr. Fraser, author of the History of the Mogul Em- 
perors.—These are his words. 

“ Nadir Shah is now about forty-five years old, upwards of six 
feet high, well proportioned, of a very robust make and constitu- 
tion, his complexion sanguine, and inclining to be fat, but the 
fatigue he undergoes prevents it; he has fine large black eyes and 
eyebrows; and in short, is one of the most comely men I ever be- 
held. The injury the sun and weather have done to his complexion 
only gives him a more manly aspect. His voice is so uncommonly 
loud and strong, that he frequently, and without straining it, gives 
orders to his people at above a hundred yards distance. He drinks 
wine with moderation, but is extremely addicted to women, in 
which he affects great variety, and yet never neglects his business 
on that account; his hours of retirement among the ladies are but 
few, seldom entering their apartments before eleven or twelve at 
night, &gd is up and in public by five in the morning. His diet is 
simple, chiefly pilaw and plain dishes; and, if public affairs re- 
quire his attendance, he neglects his meals, and satisfies his 
hunger with a few parched peas (of which he always carries some 
in his pockets) and a draught of water. In the camp, or in the 
city, he is almost constantly in public, and if not, he may be sent 
to, or spoken with by any person. He musters, pays and clothes 
his army himself, and will not suffer any perquisites to be taken 
from his soldiers by his officers, on any pretence whatever. He 
has monthly accounts transmitted to him of the state of affairs in 
all parts of his dominions, and holds a correspondence with his se- 
veral private spies in every place: Besides, in every province and 
city there is a person called hum calam, appointed to inspect into 


the governor’s actions, and keep a register of them; no affairof . 


any consequence can be transacted but in the presence of that of- 
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ficer, who, besides the account the governor is obliged to send 
monthly, transmits his journal by a separate conveyance whenever 
he thinks proper, without permitting the governor to peruse it; 
he has no settled salary or gratuity for his trouble, but is rewarded 
or punished just as Nadir Shah finds he deserves. This extraor- 
dinary caution in a great measure prevents the governor’s op- 
pressing the people, or entering into any conspiracies or rebellions 
against him. He is extremely generous, particularly to his sol- 
diers, and bountifully rewards all in his service, who behave well. 
He is at the same time, very severe and strict in his discipline, 
punishing with death those who commit a great offence; and with 
the loss of their ears, those whose transgressions are of a slighter 
nature. He never pardons the guilty, of what rank soever, and is 
highly displeased, if, after he has thoroughly examined the affair, 
any person presumes to intercede in their behalf, before which 
they may give their sentiments with freedom.” 

“ When on a march, or in the field, he contents himself to eat, 
drink, and sleep like a common soldier, and inures ali his officers 
to the same severe discipline. He is of so hardy a constitution, 
that he has been often known, of a frosty night to repose himself 
upon the ground in the open air, wrapped up in his cloak, with 
only a saddle for his pillow, especially when, upon an extraordinary 
enterprise, which required expedition, he has been obliged to out- 
march his baggage, by which means he has fallen upon the ene- 
my when they least expected him. He is never happy but when 
in the field, and laments the time he is obliged to stay ing@city to 
refresh his troops, in which (as in all things else) he uses the ut- 
most despatch. His meals are over in less than half an hour, after 
which he returns to business; so that the servants who attend him 
standing are changed three or four times a day. He never in- 
dulges himself in any kind of pleasure in the day time, but con- 
stantly at sunset retires to a private apartment; where, unbending 
himself at once from business, he sups with three or four favour- 
ites, and drinks a quart or at most three pints of wine, behaving alk 
the time in the freest and most facetious manner. In this private 
conversation no person is allowed to mention any thing relating to 
public business; nor, at other times, must they presume upon this 
intimacy, to behave with more familiarity than their equals. Two 
of his evening companions happening to transgress in that point, 
by taking the liberty to advise him in public, he immediately or- 
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dered them to be strangled, saying, “ such fools were not fit to 
live, who could not distinguish between Nadir Shah and Nadir 
Kuli.” He has been very kind to those who please him in private 
conversation, and behave with a becoming decency and deference 
in public, where they are taken no more notice of, nor have they 
any more influence over him than others of the same rank.” 

“* His mother, who was living in the year 1737, at the request 
of some who were attached to the royal family, intreated Nadir 
Shah, some time after he had seized the king, to restore him, not 
doubting but his majesty would make him sufficient amends, by 
creating him generalissimo for life. He asked her, “ whether she 
really thought so?” She told him, “she did.” Upon which he 
smiled and said, “ If I was an old woman, perhaps I might be in- 
clined to think so too, and desired her to give herself no trouble 
about state affairs.” 

“ He was married to Shah Thamas’s aunt, the youngest sister of 
Shah Sultan Heffein, by whom I heard he had one daughter. He 
had several young children by his concubines, and two sons by 
a woman he married in his obscurity. The eldest, Reza Kuli 
Mirza, is about twenty-five years of age. He was trained up from 
his childhood in the army, where from a subaltern, he has been 
gradually advanced to the rank of a general, and appointed viceroy 
of Persia, during his father’s expedition to India. The second son 
Nesr Allah Mirzah, who is about twenty-one years of age, is no- 
minal governor of Mushad and the province of Khrofan, having a 
person to direct and manage for him.” 

“ His eldest son, when he ranked as a lieutenant, had only that 
pay to subsist on, and in all other stations had no more than his 
commission intitled him to. His father regarded him no more 
than he did the other officers, and permitted him to associate with 
them, giving him to know, that if he was guilty of any crime or 
breach of duty, he should be punished with as great rigor as any 
of the rest. On his behaving well, he not only promoted him, but 
increased his paternal affection for him. They who know the 
young man (for I never saw him) judge he will make full as great 
a figure in the world as his father; having given signal proofs of 
his courage and conduct in several battles, and of his great abilities 
in other respects, while Nadir Shah was in India. By my private 
advices from thence I am informed, that he governed the empire 
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with great skill, and kept every thing quiet and easy until his 
father’s return.” 

«“ Among Nadir Shah’s extraordinary faculties, his memory is 
not the least to be admired, there being few things of moment that 
he ever said or did, but what he remembers; and can readily call 
all the principal officers in his numerous army by their names. 
He knows most of the private men who have served under him 
any time, and can recollect when and for what he punished and re- 
warded any of them. He dictates to one or two secretaries, and 
gives orders about other affairs at the same time, with all the re- 
gularity and promptness imaginable.” 

“ In time of action, I am told, he is equally surprising, it being 
scarce credible how quick he is in discerning the odds on either 
side, and how active in succouring his troops. If any of his general 
officers give ground without being greatly overpowered, he rises 
up and kills him with a battle-axe, (which he always carries in 
his hand) and then gives the command to the next in rank. In all 
the battles, skirmishes and sieges, he has been engaged in (although 
he generally charges at the head of his troops) he never received 
the least wound or scar, and yet several horses have been shot un- 
der him, and bullets have grazed on his armour.” 

*‘ [ could relate many other remarkable things that I have seen 
and heard of this great hero, whose actions already are sufficient 
to convince the world, that few ages have produced his equal. As 
he had performed such wonders when he had hardly money or 
men, what may we not expect from him now he is possessed of so 
immense a treasure! It is probable he may live thirty years longer; 
and in that space of time, if his designs are attended with the same 
success he has hitherto met with, to what pitch of grandeur may 
not a man of his unbounded ambition and courage arrive? 

“‘ After the battle of Karnal, in Nadir Shah’s Indian expedition, 
till his departure from Delhi, the loss sustained by the great mo- 
gul and his people, in jewels, treasure, goods, effects, and destroy- 
ing of fields, setting aside the loss of buildings, amounted to very 
near 125,000,000/.” 

“ Out of which, the particulars of what he carried away with 
him, are as follows:” 

“ Jewels from the emperor and Omras, valued at 31,250,000/.” 

“ Utensils and handles of weapons set with jewels, with the pea- 
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cock throne, and nine others set with precious stones 11,250,000/.” 

«“ Money coined in gold and silver rupees 31,250,000/.” 

“Gold and silver plate, which he melted down and coined, 
6,250,0002.” 

«“ Fine cloths and rich stuffs of all kinds 2,500,000/. 

“ Household furniture, and other valuable commodities 3,750,000/.” 

+ Warlike weapons, cannon, &c. 1,250,000/,” 

“ Carried away by his officers and soldiers 12,500,000,” 

“ The charges of his army, while he continued there, the ar- 
rears, pay ahd gratuity advanced them, with what goods were de- 
stroyed by fire, and fields laid waste, made near 25,000,000/. more.” 

“ Which makes in all 125,000,000/. as above.” 

“ Since Nadir Shah’s entering this country, until his getting to 
Lahor in his march back, 200,000 of the inhabitants of this em- 
pire were destroyed, as follows: 

“From Lahor to Karnal were killed on the roads and villages 
8000.” 

“ Killed in the battle of Karnal 17,000.” 

“ Those killed during the space of three days after the battle, in 
the highways and round about the camp, were 14,000.” 

“ Those killed on their march to the city, in Sonput, Paniput, 
and other villages that were plundered, 7000.” 

“ Those killed in the general massacre, by the exactest compu- 
tation 110,000.” 

“ After the general massacre were killed in Rough Allah Khan’s 
Serai, and the villages and fields round about where they went a 
marauding 25,000.” 

“ On their march back, in Taniseer and other villages, 12,000. 

“Those who have laid violent hands upon themselves, the 
women who drowned and burned themselves, as also those whe 
died of famine and other hardships, amounted to about 7000.” 

“ In all, 200,000, as above.” . 

Such astonishing successes required wisdom and decision to 
cement them; but unfortunately, when his abilities were most 
wanting to give stability to his immense dominions, Kuli became 
capricious, proud, inhuman and tyrannical:— With injudicious vio- 
lence he attempted to introduce the religion of Omar among his 
subjects, and to render his decrees more terrible, he put to a cruel 
death the priests who opposed him, and even sacrificed his own 

son to his ferocious measures.-This conduct revoked the attach- 
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ment of the Persians; and the nobles, who foresaw, in the cruelty of 
their master, their own destruction, conspired against him and as- 
sassinated him in 1747, after he had reigned twenty years over 
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one of the most extensive and powerful empires in the world. : 
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ai HISTORICAL FACTS CHARACTERISTIC OF THE SPANISH PEOPLE. ul 

Tt Or all the nations of civilized Europe, there is not one the charac- . 

j ter of whose people is so little understood as Spain. Even before the 7 

ih usurpation, which has laid that country waste, and drained the , 

H e blood of its inhabitants, the true character of the Spaniards was ¢ 

- as little known in Britain at least, as if it had been for ages sur- m 

! rounded with an impassable wall. Of this we speak from our own ™ 
knowledge. Not only has this ignorance been perpetuated to the pre- 

H sent time by indolence and accidental circumstances, but has, ever - 

) since the usurpation, been increased by those friends of freedom ke 

. who wish to see the Spaniards placed, whether they will or no, in de 

the soft gripe of that champion of liberty, Bonaparte. These repre- _ 

sent that gallant people as slaves by nature, who are neither inform- fe 

ed by the spirit of freedom, nor animated by courage to act upon be 

it; as cowards, dastards, bigots, so inured to servility and bondage, - 

and so willing to bend and hug their chains, that nothing but the ” 

protection of some such generous chieftain as Bonaparte can save hi 

them from despotism—that like children they require a nurse, and Pe 

that none is so fit for that office as Napoleon. We have heard these po 

sentiments uttered very often of late, and in less guarded terms wt 

than we now use. = 

hi Now if the history of this people be examined, it will be found -~ 

4 that facts exhibit them in a very different attitude. Even so late as me, 

. 1766, they will be found, though loyal, resisting, and effec- = 

tually resisting, what they considered a dangerous encroachment, _ 

and compelling their king to redress the grievance. The incident 

to which we allude is not only interesting in itself as an historical = 

fact, but may be useful, as it serves to throw a light upon the cha- Mea 

i racter of a brave people, now placed in a more affecting and interest- ” 
i) ing situation than any other that we know of since the commence- 

ment of the christian era, and therefore we extract it for our ‘ 

) readers:—T hus, then, says the historian. oe 





‘It has been observed, that it is easier to conquer half the 
world than to subdue a sinful prejudice, or error; most nations 
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have a degree of superstitious attachment to those habitudes which 
they derived from their ancestors, which seemed to come along 
with them into the world, and with which they have been nursed 
and brought up. Wise princes have generally been very cautious 
how they attempted to combat these particular prejudices; though 
they have, without ceremony frequently overturned the political, 
civil, or even religious system of their countries; yet, except Peter 
the great, they generally suffered the inhabitants to wear their 
beards their own way. Of all the nations in Europe, the Spaniards 
seem the most tenacious of their old customs, and of those pecu- 
liarities which they inherit from their ancestors: among these, a 
cloak, a long sword, and a flapped hat, have from time immemo- 
rial been looked upon as distinctions which were the birth-right of 
every true Spaniard.” 

“ The present king of Spain (Charles the third) had received an 
early tincture of French manners,* together with a strong predi- i 











lection for every thing belonging to that nation.—By his long resi- 7 
; dence in Italy he had also acquired a great affection for the na- at 
tives, as well as modes of that country; though there is a wide dif- 
é ference between the manners of the nations; yet as they agree in 
; being opposite to those of the Spaniards, it is no wonder if the 
peculiarities of the latter appeared disgusting to him, Upon his 
: accession to the crown of Spain, he was attended by a number of 
‘ his Italian favourites, who were followed by shoals of their de- 
4 pendents. It was soon found, that the foreigners had an entire 
" possession of the king’s ear: one of them, the marquis de Squillacei 
" became prime minister: and others succeeded to places of less 
consequence. Foreign councils produced foreign measures; the 
r nation was precipitated, much against the sense of all true Spa- 
- niards, into a destructive war (in which it had no manner of con- 
* cern) with England: the consequences were as disgraceful, as the 
. manner of entering into it had been rash and unadvised.” 
a “The same counsels still prevailed; the foreigners, not ¢on- 
al tented to rule the Spaniards, wanted to’ metamorphose them into 
a anew people—to make them Frenchmen, or Italians. Intoxicated 
me by the power which they possessed over the sovereign, they 
e- 
ar * His unfortunate son, Charles the fourth, and grandson Ferdinand, may 


now truly say as he reflects upon that fatal predilection—*‘ H1twe mn1# 
LACHRYM&.” 
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blindly split upon the rock which had been so generally fatal to 
favourites, by setting the collective body of the nation at nought, 
and vainly imagined that a whole people may be offended with 
impunity.” 

“ A severe edict was published against the wearing of flapped 
hats, and long cloaks, which was put in execution with an ill 
judged rigour. The minister had also granted a monopoly in favour 
of a certain company, who were allowed an exclusive right to sup- 
ply the city of Madrid with provisions, by which means the prices 
of bread, oil, &c. were considerably augmented, and these com- 
modities making a principal part of the food of the poorer people, 
the consequences were severely felt, and excited a general dis- 
satisfaction.” 

“It must be observed, in justice to the Italian minister, that 
some of his regulations deserved praise; among which was that for 
lighting the streets of Madrid, for which purpose he had above 
five thousand lamps fixed in that metropolis. And if the invincible 
aversion of the people to the minister, and attachment to their own 
customs, could have been got the better, the prohibition of con- 
cealed weapons, and disguises, would have prevented many of 
those disorders, which so much disgrace the police of that city.” 

“ On the 23d of March, about four in the afternoon, a young 
gentleman, dressed (in defiance of the edict) in a long coat, and 
broad beaver, was stopped near the palace by a sentinel, whom the 
gentleman attempted to stab for intercepting him; the sentinel 
presented his musket at him, but did not fire. The gentleman im- 
mediately thereupon gave a whistle, which seems to have been a 
concerted signal, and some hundreds of people came in a few mi- 
nutes to his assistance, who were fired upon by the Walloon 
guards, and after several were killed, the rest were dispersed. 
They soon assembled, however, again in prodigious bodies, and 
overpowered the guards, after an obstinate engagement, in which 
between seventy and eighty of the soldiers were killed. They then 
proceeded to the house of the marquis de Squillacei, who escaped 
out of it by a back way, having sent his carriage, with the blinds 
up, a contrary road, in order to deceive the populace; which stra- 
tagem taking effect, they pursued the carriage in hopes of finding 
the minister in it, and were so enraged at the disappointment, on 
coming up, that they tore it to pieces. They then demolished the 
marquis’s house; alter which they pursued him to the Dutch am- 
hassador’s, where he had fled for refuge; but from whence he also 
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escaped on the appearance of the rioters. The Dutch ambassador 
having assured them that the marquis was not at his house, they 
proceeded to break all the lamps, and obliged every one they met 
in the streets, whether on foot or in carriages, to let down the 
brims of their hats. They also dragged the bodies of the Walloon 
guards through the streets, and offered them numberless indigni- 
ties, because they had fired upon and killed many of the populace. 
Towards midnight they quietly dispersed, and the city seemed to 
have recovered its former tranquillity.” 

“ Next day the rioters assembled in greater bodies than before; 
and marched to the royal palace, to the number it was said, of 
thirty thousand, where they insisted on speaking to the king. This 
being at length complied with, the king appeared to them about 
five in the evening, in the great balcony in the middle of the pa- 
lace. The mutineers then made the following propositions to his 
majesty; that he should discharge his Italian ministers, as they 
were determined to be governed only by their own countrymen; that 
the several offensive edicts lately passed, should be repealed, the 
prices of bread and oil reduced, and the monopoly for supplying 
the city with provisions totally suppressed. And lastly, that his 
majesty should give his royal word, never after to call any person 
to an account for what had passed on the present occasion; and 
that upon these conditions, they would disperse and continue good 
subjects. The king thought proper to comply with these demands, 
and the rioters retired from the palace. In their return, they hap- 
pened to meet the earl of Rochford, the English ambassador, in 
his coach, whom they saluted with the general acclamation of viva 
la libertad;* some of them then desired that his lordship would 
put on his cloak and beaver, which he having readily complied 
with, they cried out— Vo French fashions! —Peace with England 
and war with all the world beside! !” 

“The mutineers having dispersed and retired quietly to their 
respective houses, the city of Madrid was as calm in a few hours, 
as if no such disturbance had happened. This quietude however 
was not of a long continuance; the king and royal family having 
thought proper to quit that city, at one o’clock the succeeding 
morning, retired to Aranjuez; whither they were followed by the 
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* In common English, “liberty for ever” 
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Walloon guards, who had suffered severely in the late scuffles, 
and were mortally hated by the people.” 

“ Nothing could equal the surprize and rage of the people, when 
they discovered in the morning, that the king and royal family had 


retired from the palace. They cried out, “ their fidelity was sus-_ 


pected;” and running immediately together in large bodies, they 
stripped the invalids of their arms, who quietly suffered them to be 
taken, without making the smallest resistance.” 

“ A large body of the populace, consisting of ten thousand men, 
then surrounded the city, and suffered neither carriage, mule, nor 
man to go out; while the Spanish guards kept close in their quar- 
ters, and remained all the time quiet spectators of what passed. 
Some of the populace broke open the drinking houses, and inflamed 
themselves with spirituous liquors, which made the scene the more 
terrible to such foreigners, as know the dangerous consequences 
that attend mobs in other countries, even without intoxication. The 
danger appeared greater at night; the women who were particu- 
larly outrageous, carrying lighted torches and palm branches 
through the streets. The general cry was, viva esfiagna.” 

“In the mean time, the rioters sent a deputation to Aranjuez to 
the king, complaining of his doubt of their fidelity, and desiring 
that the court might come back, in order to walk about the town 
as usual on holy Thursday. The deputation returned with an ac- 
count that his majesty was greatly indisposed, had been twice 
bled, and therefore could not come; but that he granted them a 
general pardon, would send away Squillacei and his family for ever, 
and would appoint Mousquiz minister of the finances; and that the 
only means to induce the king to return to Madrid, would be their 
immediate dispersing and obeying his orders. This message had 
a most happy effect; the people were thoroughly satisfied with it, 
gave up their arms, and having retired to their respective homes, 


every thing resumed its former state of quiet—The marquis of 


Squillacei and his family set out immediately for Carthagena, 
under the guard of a strong escort, from whence he embarked as 
soon as possible for Naples.” 

“ There were many circumstances attending these commotions, 
which serve strongly to mark the character of the nation concern- 
ed in them. Not a single individual suffered in his person or pro- 
perty by the lawless assembling of so many thousand people; ex- 
cept the Wallooon guards, who had violently opposed them, and 
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those particular persons whose obnoxious conduct had made them 
the avowed objects of the people’s resentment. On the contrary, 
they refused money from all those who offered it, and said they 
wanted nothing but the blood of Squillacei. When the affair was 
over, the people went of their own accord, and shaking hands with 
the soldiers they had taken them from, returned them their arms. 
Others who were not known, went in companies to the different 
public houses, and paid for the liquor that had been consumed. 
It was a rare example, that an enraged, tumultuous, and numerous 
populace, during so many days disturbance in a great city, should 
preserve an order, conduct and attention to justice, which could 
scarcely be equalled by the best disciplined army. The behaviour 
of the Spanish guards, and the invalids, is a lesson to princes, that 
national forces are not to be depended on, when the service ap- 
pointed them is against the common interest or opinion of their 
country.” 

The above account is taken from the History of Europe in the 
Annual Register of the time; written by the celebrated Edmund 
Burke: a history, which for fidelity, luminous arrangement, per- 
spicuity, sourd reasoning, beauty and simplicity of style, and above 
all, strict impartiality even in the discussion of these subjects in 
which the author was, as a senator and statesman, a warm parti- 
zan, is thought at least to equal if not to surpass any history 
that has been written in any age or language. For our own part, 
however, we cannot withhold the tribute of our humble opinion on 
the subject so elegantly handled by the illustrious personage last 
mentioned.——-We have lived among the Spaniards, and knowing 
their nature well, have no scruple in avouching, that whatever 
can be looked for from valour and discretion, may be expected 
from them. Their religious bigotry has been trumpeted forth 
against them, even by bigots; but the zeal and constancy they dis- 
play in their religion, impart themselves to all their purposes and 
actions, and, far from palsying, give them augmented strength, 
while it tinctures all their opinions and feelings with an enthusi- 
astic and chivalrous spirit. If we look to the abominable excesses 
committed during lord George Gordon’s riots in London, in which 
though no sanguinary excesses were perpetrated, property was 
wantonly destroyed, and thefts and rapine stained the transaction— 
and compare them with the riots in Madrid—the honour and in- 
tegrity displaved in voluntarily paying for the liquor, which, in the 
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moment of thirst and fury, the mob had taken by compulsion—in 
their giving back the arms to the soldiery, and the moderation they 
exhibited in only doing so much as the case required, and there 
nobly stopping, we shall find it difficult to account for so material 
a difference between the two mobs, without assigning to the Spa- 
niards a vast greatness of mind and moral excellence which they 
could not have derived from a pernicious bigotry, such as they are 
described by fools and knaves to be the slaves to. And when go- 
ing further, our readers compare the Madrid riots with the mas- 
sacres which in the late revolution disgraced the people of France, 
they will own that the former seem so far exalted in the scale of 
existence above the latter, as scarcely to appear of the same spe- 
cies; and will feel a correspondent wish for the success of the one 
and the defeat of the other; be their domestic political tenets what 
they may. 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 
Communicated for the Mirror. 

I am gratified by perceiving in the advertisement by the Cincin- 
nati that a menument is to be erected to our patriot statesman and 
father, Washington. Godwin, in his Essay on Sepulchres, makes 
the following judicious observations: 

“ Every state ought to have a mausoleum to contain monuments 
of the benefactors of their country:—let us erect a shrine to the 
great and good, let us indulge all the reality we can now have of a 
sort of conference with these men, by repairing to the scene, which 
as far as they are at all on earth, they still inhabit. We are in no 
danger, in the present temper of the public mind, of falling into 
idolatry towards them; but obdurate must be the mind of him, who 
will bring away no good feeling and no generous sentiment from 
such a visit.” 

“ Men are apt to grow, in the apostolic phrase, too worldly; the 
propensity of our nature, or rather the operation of our state, is to 
plunge the lower orders of the community, in the concerns of the 
day, and the masters in the care of wealth and gain. It is good for 
us sometimes to be “zm the mount,” Those things are to be che- 
rished, which tend to elevate us above our ordinary sphere and to 
abstract us from our common and every day concerns.” “ The af- 
fectionate recollection and admiration of the dead, will act gently 
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upon our spirits, and fill us with a composed seriousness and most 
honourable contemplations.” 

“ Man is a creature who depends upon his feelings, upon the 
operations of sense; portraits may be imaginary, the scenes where 
great events have occurred, are the scenes of those events no longer; 
but the dust that is covered by his tomb is simply and literally ‘ the 
great man himself.’ ” 

*‘ No species of composition can better answer the wishes of the 
friends to virtue than the inscriptive, and almost every polished 
nation has made use of it to impress the feeling mind and to excite 
to emulation.” 

If the following attempt is worthy of the prototype, you will ad- 
mit it into your Mirror of Taste. I have avoided drawing any pa- 
rallel. 

Comparisons with men of yore, 
It were an insult to maintain; 

His like was never seen before, 
His like we ne’er shall see again. 


EPITAPH. 
Let other nations look to Greece and Rome, 
Columbia’s bright examples are at home; 
Whate’er is great or good, we find in one— 
All virtues join’d to form a WasHINGTON. 
His generous heart was given to make us free, 
His mighty mind to fix our destiny. 
These States in ceaseless unity shall roll, 
Sway’d by the plans of his inspired soul. 
Our powers, our interests, our affections join’d, 
His social rules with Heavn’s fix’d laws combin’d— 


This done—the approving Father call’d him hence, 
Rewards of bliss eternal to dispense. 


That he was ours, exulting we proclaim, 
Here is the mortal—every where his fame. 


CRIM. CON. 
A DIALOGUE BETWEEN SORROW AND REASON. 
Addressed to Lord Barrington. 
Sorrow. A young fellow has stolen my wife. 
Reason. Young men are prone to that species of robbery. | 
am sorry to observe that in this age I have very little influence 
over the mind of the youth of both sexes; I wish I may have some 
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influence over yours at present, for I see you are very much affec- 
ted. You must consider this matter. Was she young and hand- 
some? 

Sorrow. Both. 

Reason. Two great temptations. You married her for her 
beauty! 

Sorrow. I did. 

Reason. You should have reflected, that the season of youth 
and beauty is short, and that both fly off together: the woman won 
your affections, was sensible, no doubt, that she could win those of 
another; and some of that frail sex are as ambitious of lovers after 
they have entered into the married state as before it. Was she 
fond of dress? 

Sorrow. Passionately; she would spend hours together at her 
toilet. 

Reason. Every time she looked in her glass she thought she 
saw the face of an angel in it, and perhaps she thought that an 
angel ought not to employ her time in domestic affairs. Was she 
fond of romances? 

Sorrow. She would sit up all night reading them. 

Reason. Then of course she slept all day? 

Sorrow. A considerable part of it. 

Reason. Then, as to her temper. 

Sorrow. Capricious. 

Reason. Extravagant?! 

Sorrow. My purse was at her command. 

Reason. And she exhausted it? 

Sorrow. Frequently. 

R:ason. Now let us cast up the account, and see what you have 
lost, and what you have gained. In the first place you married a 
woman for her beauty, a short lived flower; and she married you 
for your wealth, which could scarce gratify her vanity and extra- 
vagance; you thought you took an angel to your arms; but the re- 
sult has proved that there are fallen angels. Instead of consulting 
your happiness she poisoned it: instead of pouring the balm of 
consolation into your mind when it was afflicted, she poured a 
torrent of words into your ears: she consulted her glass oftener 
than she consulted your countenance; her nights were spent in 
reading romances, so that her head was filled with imaginary ad- 
ventures, and heroes that never existed: such a defenceless castle 
was easily besieged. Why, if you view all this with an indifferent 
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eye, instead of a loss, you have gained. If a physician cured you 
of a tertian fever, you would reward him with thanks and money; 
and what should be the reward of that physician who has rid you 
of a quotidian fever? Your mind will no longer be distracted with 
the caprices of a woman, whose temper was not even to be regu- 
lated by the weathercock, and whose tongue would run for hours 
together without winding up; you will be no longer besieged by a 
train of milliners and perfumers. Little you know how much you 
are indebted to him that carried off such a disease. If he was your 
friend, pity him; if he was your enemy, rejoice. You are now re- 
stored to your health, and a little time and reflection will réstore 
you to your senses. 

Sorrow. I can’t restrain my tears. 

Reason. If carried away by force, forgive her; but if willingly?— 

Sorrow. Willingly: she stole off with her gallant in the dead 
ef night. 

Reason. Many a man would pray for such a night, and hail the 
annual return of it with feasting and music. 

Sorrow. My unhappy wife went off willingly. 

Reason. If she loved you, she would not have done so: how 
then can you weep for a woman that is unworthy of your affection? 

Sorrow. My unhappy wife! 

Reason. Truly she will be unhappy, and he that stole her more 
so: repentance quickly treads on the heels of unlawful appetite. 
But you should remember, that this is an injury kings could not 
escape; for Massinissa stole away the wife of Philip, and Menelaus 
had two wives, and they were both stolen. 


ON SINGULARITY OF MANNERS. 
Extracted from a London Periodical Work. 

THERE are few people of such mortified pretensions, as patiently 
to acquiesce under the total neglect of mankind: nay so ambitious 
are most men of distinction, that they choose to be taken notice of, 
even for their absurdities, rather than to be entirely overlooked 
and lost in obscurity; and, if they despair of exciting the attention 
of the world, by any brilliant or useful accomplishment, they will 
endeavour to gain it by some ridiculous peculiarity in their dress, 
their equipage, or accoutrements. 
Many persons may remember a little foreigner, (Des Casceaux, 
Vou. IV. 8A 
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I think was his name) who appeared daily in the Mall, dressed in 
black, with a hat of an enormous diameter, and a long roll of paper 
in his hand. His picturesque appearance tempted some artists to 
make an etching of him, which was exhibited in every shop. I 
mention this gentleman, because his professed intention was, he 
said, “ to attract the notice of the king, as he had done that of his 
subjects.” 

But we see daily instances of the same kind. One man sports a 
paradoxical walking-stick; another rises to fame by the shortness 
of his coat or the length of his trowsers, or the multiplicity of 
capes on his shoulders, and the like efforts of genius and invention. 
I remember a young divine some years ago, not otherwise emi- 
nent either for learning or ingenuity, who wore his own short hair, 
when every one else wore long wigs, “ in imitation,” as he said, 
of Gregory Naziangen. 

It would be cruel to deprive these gentlemen of their slender 
gratification in these harmless particulars; but when we assume 
any thing peculiar in our appearance, in order to disguise our real 
character; when we affect an uncommon sanctity and solemnity of 
countenance to impose upon the world; we then become more 
than ridiculous, and are highly immoral. 

A Tartuffe indeed, or a pretender to extraordinary devotion, is 
not a prevailing character in this age; too many are in the contra- 
ry extreme; and, like colonel Chartres, are guilty of every human 
vice except hyprocrisy. Even our young divines, though doubtless 
much given to fasting and prayer in private, yet “ appear not to 
men to fast;” but anoint their hair, and exhibit their rosy faces; 
and, by their dress, are not to be distinguished from profane sports- 
men or country squires. I do not exempt the orators of the taber- 
nacle from this description; who, instead of the primitive locks of 
John Wesley, seem now to make female converts by their well 
dressed hair and dapper appearance. 

Yet in every profession, there are still pretenders; who, by gri- 
mace or affected solemnity, endeavour to gain the confidence of 
the vulgar; and to exalt themselves above their equals in skill, and 
assume more importance than is their due. 

However, if we must distinguish ourselves from the rest of 
mankind, let it be by our intrinsic virtue, our temperance and 
sobriety, and a conscientious regard to every relative duty; but as 
we ought “ to think with the wise and talk with the vulgar,” let 
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us also act differently from a great part of the world with matters 
of importance but conform to them in trifles. This is what Seneca 
so forcibly inculcates in his fifth Epistle to his friend Lucilius. 

“ I both approve of your conduct, and sincerely rejoice that you 
resolutely exert yourself; and laying aside every other pursuit, 
make it your whole study to improve yourself in wisdom and vir- 
tue. And I not only exhort but earnestly entreat you to persevere 
in this course. 

“‘ Give me leave, however, to caution you not to imitate those 
pretended philosophers, who are more solicitous to attract the 
notice of the world than make a prdgress in wisdom; nor to affect 
any thing singular in your dress, or in your manner of life. Avoid 
that preposterous ambition of gaining applause by your uncouth 
appearance, your hair uncombed, and your beard neglected; nor be 
always declaiming against the use of plate, of soft beds, or any thing 
of that kind. The very nameof the philosopher is sufficiently invi- 
dious, though managed with the greatest modesty and discretion. 

“‘ Suppose we have entered upon our stoical plan and begun to 
sequester ourselves from the conversation and customs of the vul- 
gar; let every thing within be dissimilar; but let our ou¢ward ap- 
pearance be conformable to the rest of the world. Let not our 
apparel be splendid or showy, nor yet mean or sordid. Let not 
our plate be embossed with gold; but let us not imagine that the 
mere want of such expensive plate is a sufficient proof of our fru- 
gality. Let us endeavour to live a better life, not merely a life con- 
trary to that of the vulgar; otherwise, instead of conciliating the 
favour of those whom we wish to reform, we shall excite their 
aversion, and drive them from our company; we shall also deter 
them from imitating us in any thing, when they are afraid that 
they are to imitate us in every thing. 

“ The first advantages which philosophy promises are, a just 
sense of the common rights of mankind, humanity, and a sociable 
disposition; from which advantages singularity and dissimilar man- 
ners will entirely seclude us. Let us beware lest those peculiari- 
ties, by which we hope to excite the admiration, should expose us 
to the ridicule and aversion of mankind. 

“ Our object is to live according to nature; but to torture our 
bodies, to abhor cleanliness in our persons, when attended with 
no trouble, or to affect a cynical filthiness in our food; this sure is 
living contrary to nature. As it is a mark of luxury to hunt after 
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delicacies, to reject the common unexpensive comforts of life is a 
degree of madness. Our stoic philosophy requires us to be frugal, 
not to mortify ourselves; but there is such a thing as an elegant 
frugality. This moderation is what I would recommend.” 


THOUGHTS ON QUACKS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 
By M. Voltaire. 


Puysicrans live in great cities; there are few of them in the 
country. The reason of this i$ obvious. In great cities there are 
rich patients; and among these, debauchery, the pleasures of the 
table, and the gratification of the passions, give rise to a variety of 
diseases. Dumoulin, not the lawyer, but the physician, who was a 
no less famous practitioner, observed at his death, “ That he left 
behind him two great physicians—regimen, and river water.” 

In 1728, one Villars told his friends in confidence, that his 
uncle, who had lived almost an hundred years, and who died only 
by accident, had left him a certain preparation, which had the 
virtue to prolong a man’s life to an hundred and fifty years, if he 
lived with sobriety. When he happened to observe the procession 
of a funeral, he shrugged up his shoulders in pity: if the deceased, 
said he, had taken my medicine, he would not be where he is. His 
friends, among whom he distributed it generously, observing the 
condition required, found its utility, and extolled it. He was thence 
encouraged to sell it at a crown the bottle; and the sale was prodi- 
gious. It was no more than the water of the Seine, mixed witha 
little nitre. Those who made use of it, and were attentive, at the 
same time, to regimen, or who were happy in good constitutions, 
soon recovered their usual health. To others, he observed, “ It is 
your own fault if you be not perfectly cured; you have been in- 
temperate and incontinent; renounce these vices, and, believe me, 
you will live at least an hundred and fifty years.” Some of them 
took his advice; and his wealth grew with his reputation. The 
abbe Pons extolled this quack, and gave him the preference to the 
Marischal de Villars: “ the latter,” said he, “ kills men; the 
former prolongs their existence.” 

At length it was discovered that Villar’s medicine was com- 
posed chiefly of river water. His practice was now at an end. Men 
had recourse to other quacks. 
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Villars was certainly of no disservice to his patients, and can 
only be reproached with selling the water of the Seine at too high 
a price. He excited men to temperance, and in this respect was 
infinitely superior to the apothecary Arnoup, who filled Europe 


with his nostrums for the apoplexy, without recommending the 


practice of any one virtue. 

I knew at London a physician, of the name of Brown, who had 
practised at Barbadoes. He had a sugar-work and negroes; and 
having been robbed of a considerable sum, he called together his 
slaves. “ My friends,” said he, “the great serpent appeared to me 
during the night, and told me, that the person who stole my mo- 
ney should at this instant have a parrot’s feather at the point of his 
nose.” The thief immediately put his hand to his nose. “ It is 
you,” cried the master, “ that robbed me; the great serpent has 
just now told me so.” By this method the physician recovered his 
money. This piece of quackery is not to be condemned; but, in 
order to practise it, one must have to do with negroes. 

Scipio, the first Africanus, a man in other respects so different 
from Dr. Brown, persuaded his soldiers that he was directed and 
inspired by the gods. This piece of fraud had been long and suc- 
cessfully practised. Can we blame Scipio for having recourse to it? 
There is not, perhaps, a person who does greater honour to the 
Roman republic; but how came it, let me ask, that the gods in- 
spired him not to give in his accounts? 

Numa acted better. He had a band of robbers to civilize, and a 
senate that constituted the most intractable part of them. Had he 
proposed his jaws to the asgembled tribes, he would have met with 
a thousand difficulties from the assassins of his predecessor. He 
adopted a different method. He addressed himself to the goddess 
Egeria, who gave him a code, sanctified with divine authority. 
What was the consequence? He was submitted to without opposi- 
tion, and reigned happily. His intentions were admirable, and his 
quackery had in view the public good; but if one of his enemies 
had disclosed his artifice, and said, “let us punish an impostor, 
who prostitutes the name of the gods to deceive mankind,” he 
would have undergone the fate of Romulus. 

It is probable that Numa concerted his measures with great 
prudence, and deceived the Romans with a view to their advantage, 
with an address, suited to the time, the place, and the genius of 
that people. 
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Mahomet was twenty times on the point of miscarrying; but, at 
length, he succeeded with the inhabitants of Medina, and was be- 
lieved to be the intimate friend of the angel Gabriel. At present, 
should any one announce himself at Constantinople to be the fa- 
vourite of the angel Raphael, who is superior in dignity to Gabriel, 
and insist that they must believe in him alone, he would be im- 
paled alive. Quacks should know how to time their impostures. 

Was there not somewhat of deceit in Socrates, with his familiar 
demon, and the precise declaration of the oracle, which proclaimed 
him the wisest of men?—It is ridiculous in Rollin to insist, in his 
history, on the sincerity of this oracle. Why does he not inform 
his readers, that it was purely a piece of quackery? Socrates was 
unfortunate as to the time of his appearance. An hundred years 
sooner he might have governed Athens. 

The leaders of philesophical sects have all of them been tinctur- 
ed with quackery. But the greatest of all quacks are those who 
have aspired to power. How formidable a quack was Cromwell! 
He appeared precisely at the time when he could have succeeded. 
Under Elizabeth he would have been hanged; under Charles the 
Second he would have been an object of ridicule. He came at a 
period when the English were disgusted with kings; and his son, at 
a time when they were disgusted with protectors. 


ANECDOTE OF YATES, THE COMEDIAN. 

Tue day before his decease, Mr. Yates complained to a friend 
that he had been extremely ill used g the managers of Drury- 
lane theatre refusing him an order!—“ That was unkind, indeed, 
to an old servant,” rejoined the friend. “ Yes,” replied the dying 
comedian, “ particularly when my admission could have kept no 
soul ving out of the house; for | only requested their order to be 
éuried under the center of the stage, and they were hard-hearted 
enough to refuse me.” 


a 
—_— 


STAMMERING, 

A gentleman conceiving himself in possession of great theatrical 
genius and abilities, chose the part of Richmond, in Shakspeare’s 
tragedy of Richard the Third, for his dedus. Prom a natural defect 
in his utterance, the delivery of his first line produced an effect 
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which at once convinced him of his error, and he retired without 
proceeding in the character. He spoke the line as follows: “ Thus 
f-f-far have w-w-we march’d int-t-to the b-bowels of the |-l-land 
w-without impediment.” 


FOR THE MIRROR OF TASTE. 









































r EVENING IN THE CITY. 
1 Sunk in the west the glorious orb of day 
S No longer throws the steeple’s length’ned shade 4 
“J Down half a square; nor burnishes with gold ba | 
S The lofty cupola, the noisy street. 
S The city’s busy hum now dies away; 
The rattling dray, the carman’s noisy thong. 
Hast’ning from ’change, before the banks are clos’d, 
. The busy merchant’s tread is heard no more. 
10 Exhausted nature renovation needs, 
L And Twilight, daughter mild of Day and Night, 
d. Spreads her calm influence o’er the stilly scene. 
e Now comes the cheerful lamp-lighter, anon 
a With flaming torch he kindles as he goes 
His mimic starry train: now up—now down, 
" Right onward still he moves, nor stops for aught, 
Till at the destin’d post his ladder rears; 
Replenishing the nightly cup, he trims 
His little fires. Then passing to the next, 
Performs his evening’s round, well pleas’d when done: 
d Now all the city kindling into flame, 
Reflected various from a thousand disks, 
y° Is bright with borrow’d splendor. Joyous hour 
d, Hail! a universal welcome greets thee. 
ng Ambition’s schemes, and Industry’s rough power, 
no Alike require thy renovating calm. 
be Hail hour of liberty and rest, which sets 
ed The prison’d shop-boy free. With joy elate 
He sees the coming torch, signal at which 
The basty shutters close; and bolts and bars, 
And hollow locks, resounding down the square, 
Deep drive on midnight treachery’s designs 
The interposing barrier. Closed the big 
cal Warehouse, from his leger straight he to the 
e's Knocker of his mistress hies. Various minds : 
ect Their various pastimes choose. But chiefly now 


The crowded theatre ingulfs the throng: 


MISCELLANY. 


For there the pitiless storm drives ruthless 

On the crazy head of poor old Lear; 

Or black Othello, boiling with revenge, 

Curses fair Desdemona in his prayers, 

Whilst jealousy’s foul scorpions at his breast 

Feed on his very marrow.—Now seat me 

By the cheerful fireside, where in the 

Circle of a chosen few, life’s real 

Characters are peaceful drawn 

On nature’s brightest canvas: there let*me 

Muse in silent admiration, whilst 

With memory’s silver pen I treasure down 

Grave wisdom’s precepts from the honied lips 

Of old experience, bought with many a scar. 

Or if I tell the plaintive tale of wo, 

(True as the spark of electricity) 

The crystal sorrow starts in beauty’s eye, 

Or heaves the breast of tender sympathy. 
Thus let me pass the social winter’s night, 

Till the hoarse watchman’s wizzard call dissolves 

Our elfin ring—as to his brother watch 

He echoes back the town-clock’s brazen tale 

Of “ past twelve o’clock.” 
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BALTIMORE THEATRICALS. 


Baltimore, November 8th, 1811. 


Mr. EDITOR, 


WE have had no plays here this season, in consequence, it. 
is said, of some new arrangements concerning the erection of a 
new theatre, for which subscriptions have been raised to the 
amount of twelve or thirteen thousand dollars. “ The public stock 
of harmless pleasure” has suffered by this regretted desertion; 
and we never felt the value of the actors so much as we have done 
since we lost them. At the parties, we want something to talk 
about. The easy elegance of Wood, the chaste humour of Jeffer- 
son, and the irresistible drollery of Mrs. Francis, no longer supply 
the superficial gallant, and the gay belle with topics of conversa- 
tion; and instead of a long dialogue brought on by the question— 
“ How did you like the flay last night?” our fashionable téte-d-tétes 
are begun and ended by a common-place remark, that “ the bride 
looks better than she did yesterday,” or that “ Mr. Manly is cxr- 
TAINLY engaged to Miss Kitty Prue.” 

By way of substitute for the regular performances, however, we 
have been gratified by REapinGs anD REcITATIONS, at the theatre, 
from Mr. Fennell and Miss Brobston, interspersed with songs by 
Mr. Webster. That this substitute was a complete one, it is im- 
possible to allow. Readings and recitations, in their most attractive 
form, can only bring together that “ judicious few,” who are capa- 
ble of relishing the sublime conceptions of Milton and Shakspeare; 


and who would sooner pay a dollar to hear their works delivered .« 
Voz. IV. . 3B 
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with gracefulness and propriety, than to see the most splendid 
pageant that ever disgraced the stage, and filled the benches of a 
theatre. The enterprise of Mr. Fennell, therefore, was but lan- 
guidly encouraged, and the apathy of the public produced a cor- 
respondent apathy in the actor. At times, however, he unexpectedly 
burst forth with a strength and splendor of genius, which must 
have been the effect of desperation;—for these magnificent dis- 
plays were always made before thin houses, and audiences compa- 
ratively illiterate. I remember,—once in particular,—when, after 
stupifying his patrons, and perplexing himself, by dull didactic re- 
citations, Mr. Fennell acted Collins’s Ode on the Passions with 
a degree of enthusiastic feeling (still critically correct in the midst 
of its enthusiasm) of which I had ever before supposed him utterly 
incapable. I say he acted it, although I am conscious the phrase 
will be supposed by some to define a style of delivery in this case 
altogether puerile and improper. But I always have supposed (and 
cannot surrender the opinion), that when the poet kindles, the 
speaker should kindle with him;—and that the actor who coolly 
describes a passion, which is fersonified by his author, is guilty of 
a contradiction the most palpable and absurd. 

Miss Brobston, the young female associated with Mr. Fennell, 
has beauty;—voice,—and (when she becomes sufficiently accus- 
tomed to the stage to move without fear) may have grace. Her in- 
structer, Mr. Fennell, teaches her to inforce every idea of the poet 
with “ good emphasis and good discretion;” but he has taught her 
also to use that monotonous sweefing gesture, which is a great 
blemish of his own; and which resembles nothing in nature but 
that exertion of the arms made in the act of swimming. She has, 
also, another fault, which she certainly never could have derived 
from Mr. Fennell:—she speaks with a rapidity which sometimes 
exhausts her breath, and renders what she utters completely unin- 
telligible. 

It is painful at all times to blame a man of genius, especially one 
who possesses so much genius as Mr. Fennell. But I have seen 
him, night after night 


“ To dumb forgetfulness a prey;” 


and | know that this often repeated negligence has lowered him in 
‘he estimation even of those who are conscious that a man’s talents 
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have nothing to do with his memory. It is proper that he should 
hear of such things. Once, in particular, he blundered in every 
piece he attempted; and, just at the end of the evening’s perform- 
ances,—after labouring, and labouring, to get through the recitation 
of a foem composed by himself, he begged the audience to permit 
him to attempt something he knew better. This speech (as apolo- 
gies generally are), was received with great applause, and then 
every body waited in anxious expectation of the substitute. Fennell 
was still silent. The applause was repeated;—he still stood silent, 
and in great perturbation. The audience applauded a third time;— 
and after that he requested that some person present would select 
a piece, and name it, for him. One gentleman in the boxes called 
for “ Clarence’s Dream,” and Fennell instantly throwing himself 
into an attitude of despair, began it, exclaiming 


** Oh! I have pass’d a miserable night,” 


with such a peculiar force and emphasis, that a person sitting by 
my side ludicrously enough mistook the line for an ejaculation of 
the actor’s, and observed, with great feeling, “ Yes, poor fellow! 
you must have had a miserable night of it indeed.” 

The performances of which I have been speaking were closed 
by a benefit; and at this benefit Mr. Fennell employed Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilmot, Mr. Allen, Mrs. Bray, Mrs. Thornton, Mr. Jacobs, 
and some others, in addition to his former associates, The first part 
of the entertainment consisted of scenes from the Revenge, the 
second of songs by the “ Sons of Apollo” (Messrs. Webster, Wil- 
mot, Allen, and Jacobs, besides three or four amateurs)—and the 
whole concluded with the opera of Rosina. 

The Isabella* of the evening made herself extremely interesting. 
She displayed to great advantage a figure of the most uniform and 
prepossessing rotundity, which bears a very strong resemblance to 
a large, oldfashioned churn! With her fine, fat, rosy arms, she 
struck out new beauties of gesture, altogether unique, and never 
before attempted on any stage. By saying this I have no intention 
(no, not the most remote) of any sarcastic reference to the story of 
that famous comedian who, a fellow-actor, speaking of himself, said 
that “* He had sTRUCK OUT some new beauties in the character of 


* Zanga’s mistress, in the Revenge 
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Hamlet,” replied with a smile, “ Yes, Zom—J believe you stRUCK 
our all the beauties that were ever discovered in it.” 

Mr. Allen, as Don Alonzo, was very great. I wish we had seen 
more of him. He merely came on the stage, spoke a few words, 
and was killed outright. “ He sparkled, was exhal’d, and went to 
heaven!” His dying scene has had no equal. He writhed ten times 
as much as Cooke, and shook his leg for a minute—*“ by my stop- 
watch, my lord.”——This same Mr. Allen is a very extraordinary 
character. He is so deaf that he cannot hear a word, and never 
begins to speak until he sees that his companion’s lips are quiet. 
He was once placed in an awkward situation by the late Mr. Mills, 
who, for the sake ofa joke, kept his lips in motion, after his speech 
was over, and set poor Allen wondering what in the name of non- 
sense he could be making such a long discourse about! 

But the “ Sons of Apollo” distinguished themselves beyond all 
precedent. A gentleman who has heretofore been the barber of the 
theatre, and who, on this occasion, was named “ Mr. Alispice,” sang 
one of the first songs; but that diffidence common to all juvenile 
adventurers disconcerted him when he got half through it, and he 
stopped short in an unfortunate place:—just as he had risen nearly 
up to the top of a high note, his voice snapt like the treble string 
of a fiddle! ! 

Mr. Allspice was succeeded by another amateur who, like him- 
self, kept his seat at the table, around which the “ Sons of Apollo” 
had placed themselves, and most manfully struck up some out- 
landish song which the audience took the liberty of hissing before 
he got through the first stanza. On hearing this inhosfitadle sound, 
our musical hero with perfect composure instantly stopped, deter- 
mined not to throw away his “ sweet harmony” upon us, who 


Would rather hear a brazen candlestick turn’d 
Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree, 
Than one of these same metre ballad mongers. 


The last of this unequalled trio was another Alexander the Great 
in music and impudence. He marched valorously to the front of 
the stage, and having made a ponderous bow, bending his long 
lank body from the hips, in a manner which it would puzzle 
Hogarth himself to describe, he began the song of “ Dorge Barn- 
nell stoot at de sof tore,” with a lisp which imparted to it an effect 
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peculiarly sublime and picturesque. The audience, however, (shal- 
low rogues!) were satisfied with the introductory couplet. Their 
taste was formed on the singing of Webster, and they could not 
relish this—so a pretty strongly expressed disapprobation testified 
their feelings——But is a hero to be disconcerted by the rabble? 
Never! “ The torrent roar’d,” and Dorge Barnvell “ did buffet 
it.” He proceeded until he thought “ his fruitless words were 
wasted in the air,” and then, folding his arms, stood and looked 
down with sovereign contempt upon his opposers. All now became 
“ confusion worse confounded.” The uproar was tremendous, and 
lasted about five minutes; and, in the mean time, Mr. Webster left 
his seat and tried to prevail on the hero to retire, but without 
effect:—the modest Mr. Jacobs did the same, with as little effect: — 
but at last the ill treated Dorge Barnvell began to “ 600,” and 
after “* booing and booing,” seven or eight times, to less purpose 
than Sir Pertinax did, he became wearied, and turning his back to 
the audience clasped his hands together, and making a gesture 
which seemed to signify that he meant to fut them aside as not 
worth pleasing, retired with perfect sang froid to his seat. 

I assure you, Mr. Editor, that I was sorry to see my friend 
Dorge give up his point. In New-York there is an old politician 
who is often interrupted in the midst of his harangues to the 
people, as our hero was; but he invariably overcomes them by the 
following address:—“ Hearers, there are but two animals that hiss; 
the goose and the serpent.—Pray, to which of these tribes do you 
belong?”—I hope if the d/ushing genius in question shall ever again 
be placed in the same predicament, he will profit by this example. 

The farce of Rostna concluded the entertainments of the 
evening. Oh, Mr. Editor, I wish you had been present!—I 
sat at one corner of the second row of boxes, and could see both 
before and behind the scenes! — Webster was manager, and for his 
exertions (fruitless as they were) to manage well, he deserves 
great credit. The performers, like Macbeth’s ghosts, would “ come 
like shadows, so depart.” One would enter at one wing, and one at 
another, and, looking round, find that they were wrong, then dofh 
retiring, a sort of interregnum of five or six minutes would suc- 
ceed. Webster, in the mean time, was behind, wringing his hands, 
stamping his feet, (a manager in distress!) and every minute or 
two vociferating, “ Come off,” “ You’re on in the wrong 
scene;’”’—and, to crown the whole, he appeared a moment after- 
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wards in the wrong scene himself!—but shaking his head three 
times, and lifting up both hands, he slowly retired with all the dig- 
nity and importance of a second BuRLEIGH.* 

At length, however, they made out to muster a chorus. The 
audience joined in the finale, 


“ This is nature’s holiday,” 


and the green curtain dropped amid reiterated shouts and applauses. 
The audience, highly diverted, now left their seats, and all seemed 


to think 
“* They could have better spar’d a better play.” 


I was half way down to Market-street, when a loud huzzaing and 
laughing in the theatre induced me to hurry back. When I reach- 
ed the boxes, I saw Mr. Webster on the stage, attempting to make 
himself heard. As soon as the people became silent, he exclaimed 
with great rapidity, and almost out of breath,— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen—the entertainment is not over——this is 
only the end of the first act—‘he scene shifters have made a mistakr— 
they let down the green curtain instead of the drofim—have a litle 
pfratience, and you shall hear another act.” 

This was a more comical incident than any of the others, and 
exclaiming with one consent, “ Go on!—Go on!” the audience 
resumed their places, and laughed at a repetition of the ludicrous 
blunders by which they had just been entertained. 

And now, Mr. Editer, | know you must be well nigh tired 
of my narrative, and that, with your readers, you wish long 
stories might be abolished on pain of death. I shall give you no 
farther trouble this time, dear sir, but beg you to accept the good 


wishes of 
PUSS IN THE CORNER. 


* See the Critic, by Sheridan. 
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Communicated from Baltimore. 
FOR THE MIRROR OF TASTE. 


BALTIMORE CIRCUS. 


Messrs. Pepin and BrescHarp have connected themselves 
with Mr. Beaumont, the actor, and under their joint manage- 
ment a number of disaffected performers have engaged at the 
Circus, which is now made a place of “ ENTERTAINMENT BY Man 
anD Horse.” The first play was acted on Wednesday, the 6th of 
November, to upwards of fuur hundred dollars. While the riding 
is kept up, however, the theatrical part of the establishment never 
can prove attractive, because the audience is from necessity so re- 
mote from the stage as to render it impossible, without a painful 
exertion, either to see or hear with tolerable distinctness. 

The managers of the Circus, since this alteration in their plan, 
have named it (on what authority I know not) “ Zhe Oiympic 
Theatre.” They opened with Lovers’ Vows. 


Baron Wildenheim + ° - Mr. M‘Kenzie 
Count Cassel - ° - - Webster 
Anhalt - - ° . Allen 
Frederic - ~ . - - . Beaumont 
Verdun - * - - - Mestayer (one of the riders ) 
Landlord - - . . - Thornton 
Cottager - . - - Wilmot 
Poor Farmer . - - ‘ Roberts 
Rich Farmer - - - . - Jacobs 
Agatha Friburgh - - - Mrs. Bray (late Miss Mullen.) 
Amelia ° - - . Wilmot 
Cottager’s Wife - . - . Mestayer 
Country Girl - - - - - Thornton 


After which “ 4A Grand display of HORSEMANSHIP and FIREWORKS.” 


Friday, November 8th. Love & la Mode—Horsemanship—Poor Soldier. 

Saturday, November 9th. Village Lawyer—Horsemanship—Don Juan. 

Monday, November 11th. (Fennell announced as engaved for a part, and Miss Brobston for 
the whole, of the season.) Jaffier, Fennell—Pierre, M‘Kenzie—Belvidera, Miss Brobston. 


_ €7 The prices of admission are a dollar for the boxes, and half a dollar for the pit.—The eur- 
‘ain rises at half past six. 

I cannot help thinking, Mr. Editor, that this project of uniting 
theatrical with equestrian performances, may lead to the most 
dangerous perversion of an amusement, which, in its proper form, 
is both dignified and instructive. In the present instance no expla- 
nations can prevent the public from putting the actors, in the 
“ Olymfic,” on a level with the riders and tumblers, for whom the 
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house was built, and for whose purposes, in its present form, it 
seems exclusively adapted. I shall dismiss this subject with the 
following quotation from Lioyp, who was one of the ablest and 
most effective vindicators of the stage, and which, it is hoped, all 
actors will consider deeply. 


O ne’er may Folly seize the throne of Taste, 
Nor Dullness lay the realms of Genius waste! 
No bouncing crackers ape the thunderer’s fire, 
No tumblers float upon the bending wire! 

More natural uses to the stage belong 

Than tumblers, monsters, pantomime, or song! 
For other uses was that spot design’d;— 

To purge the passions and reform the mind, 

To give to Nature all the force of Art, 

And, while it charms the ear, to mend the heart’ 
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FOR THE MIRROR OF TASTE. 


DRAMATICUS.—No. V. 
[Continued from p. 53.} 


I now proceed to offer some remarks on the character of Ham- 
' Jet, and to consider whether he is in any degree entitled to the 
high encomiums, which some of the commentators, particularly 
Richardson, in his Analysis, have lavished upon him. 

On a full review of the whole drama, I am unable to discover a 
single trait of conduct, calculated to excite respect for the qualities 
of his head, or esteem for those of his heart—nothing that becomes 
the hero of a drama—nothing that can rescue him from contempt 
for his imbecility, or abhorrence for his turpitude. 

He in various instances proves himself devoid of truth, jus- 
tice, honour, and courage—those sterling qualities, the want of any 
one of which sinks, in public estimation, the character of him who 
labours under the deficiency. What a hideous object must he be, 
who is deficient in the whole? 

That Hamlet has no pretensions to courage is apparent in almost 
every scene of the play wherein he appears. But it may be replied 
that a mere want of courage is much more a misfortune, than a 
crime—more calculated to excite pity, than any other sentiment. 
While a free assent is given to this observation, it cannot be de- 
nied, that when a man covers a radical and incurable cowardice, 
under the most bombastic threats—when he excites himself to the 
mast violent rage, and is constantly vowing vengeance, without 
the slightest effort to carry his threats into execution, he loses all 
claim to pity, and becomes an object of contempt. 

That this is the conduct of Hamlet, a slight examination of the 
drama will evince. Never did Achilles vent his rage in stronger 
terms, or more solemnly pledge himself to be avenged of Aga- 
memnon, than¢he prince of Denmark does to be avenged of his 
uncle. It might be supposed that myriads of embattled heroes 
would not appal him, or make him hesitate in the accomplishment 
of this grand object. 


Ham. Haste me to know it; that I, with wings as swift 
As meditation, or the thoughts of love, 
May sweep to my revenge. 


Vor. IV. 3€ 
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Further: 
Ham. ’Tis now the very witching time of night; 
When church-yards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world: Now could I drink hot blood, 
And do such business as the bitter day 
Would quake to look on. 

Again, 
Ham. O, all you host of heaven! O earth! What else: 
And shall I couple hell?—O fie!—Hold, hold, my heart; 
And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 
But bear me stiffly up! 


But all these sounding threats evaporate into thin air. They are 
all “ sound and fury,” totally without meaning, or producing any 
effect. But, however deficient he may be in courage, he makes 
ample amends by billingsgate and abuse—he can bellow, and rage 
and scoid, with as much virulence and as much grace, as any of the 
chaste and refined inhabitants of Billingsgate or St. Giles’s. 
Bloody, bawdy villain! 
Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain! 


A person unacquainted with the denouement of the tragedy, 
would, in reading the first, second, and third acts, anticipate some 
magnanimous effort to avenge the wickedness of the usurper— 
something that would be worthy of ahero. The circumstances of 
the case, the solemn injunctions of the ghost, as well as the reite- 
rated pledges of Hamlet, afford strong ground for such a surmise. 
Hamilet’s father had been most basely murdered. He himself had 
been defrauded of his inheritance. And abase and sanguinary usurper 
had been foisted upon the Danes, in place of their lawful monarch. 
He that would not be incited by these circumstances to “ deeds of 
pith and daring” would be 


** Duller than the fat weed, 
That rots itself in ease on Lethe’s wharf.” 


And yet there is not one single attempt made throughout the 
whole drama, to accomplish the object he appeared to have in view. 

There were two obvious modes of proceeding. One, boldly to 
raise an army, and huri the usurper from the throne, or nobly 
to perish in the attempt... The other, to have recourse to the sti- 
letto. or to poison. 


‘Lhe first would have been the natural resort of a noble, magna- 
imous mind. It would have become the hero of a drama, and ex- 
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cited the reverence of an audience. It would have placed Hamlet 
on a level with Alfred, Gustavus Vasa, William Wallace, or Wil- 
liam Tell. 

But this dignified and magnanimous course never entered into 
the mind of Hamlet. He never dared to lisp a word respecting it. 
His groveling soul brooded over the stiletto, as the instrument of 
his vengeance. Yet when an opportunity offered of availing him- 
self of that assassin-like mode of accomplishing his purpose, his 
courage failed, and he shrunk from the attempt, not from any 
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** Compunctious visitings of conscience” — 






No such scruple darts across his mind. He is withheld solely by 
his fears.—It is true, he assigns a different reason, on which I 
shall offer some remarks in the sequel. 


Hamlet sees and acknowledges the baseness of his own charac- 
ter: 
This is most brave, 

That I, the son of a dear father murder’d, 3 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven, and hell, { 
Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a cursing, like a very drab, 
A scullion! 
Fie upon’t! foh! 


And further, 


O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I! 

Is it not monstrous, that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul to his own conceit, 

That, from her working, all his visage warm’d; 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in’s aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 

With forms to his conceit? And all for nothing! 

For Hecuba! 

What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion, 

That I have? He would drown the stage with tears, 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech; 
Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 
Confound the ignorant; and amaze, indeed, 
The very faculty of eyes and ears. 

Yet I, 
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A dulland muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 
Like John-a-lreams, unpregnant of my cause, 

And can say nothing; no, not for a king, 

Upon whose property, and most dear life, 

A damn’d defeat was made. Am I a coward! 

Who calls me villain? breaks my pate across? 

Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face? 

Tweaks me by the nose? gives me the lie i’ the throat, 
As deep as tothe lungs? Who does me this? 

Ha! Why I should take it: for it cannot be, 

But I am pigeon-liver’d, and lack gall, 

To make oppression bitter: or, ere this, 

I should have fatted all the region kites 

££ } With this slave’s offal. 


se The ghost had used every exhortation to excite him to ven- 
geance. 

















Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother’s hand, 

Of life, of crown, of queen, at once despatch’d: 
Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unhousell’d, disappointed, unaneal’d; 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head: 

Q, horrible! O, horrible! most horrible! 
Ifthou hast nature in thee, bear it not; 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 

A couch for luxury and damned incest. 


Again: 
Ham. Do you not come your tardy son to chide, 
/ That, laps’d in time and passion, lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command? 
Pd O, say! 
bine: Ghost. Do not forget. This visitation 
i. Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 
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: It was all in vain. Into the heart, wherein nature has planted 
cowardice, reason can never infuse courage. But when Polonius 
was behind the arras, Hamlet, supposing it was his uncle, thought 









in _ he had a safe opportunity of sating his vengeance, without endan- 
i gering his person, and availed himself of it with avidity. 
! On this trait of Hamlet’s character it is needless to add another 
' word. The man who denies that Hamlet was a base coward, de- 






void ofeven a spark of courage, would be deaf to any further argu- 
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ment that might be adduced upon the subject, even “ though one 
were to rise from the dead.” ; 

There is in the character of Hamlet a distrust and want of con- 
fidence utterly incompatible with honour or dignity. He appears 
to have but one solitary friend, Horatio, on whom he passes this 
high encomium, that he was 





** E’en as just a man q 
As e’er his conversation cop’d withal.” | g 


And further ’ 





Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 
And could of men distinguish, her election moh 
Hath seal’d thee for herself: for thou hast been 8 a 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing; di3 
A man, that fortune’s buffets and rewards PR 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks: and blest are those, ait 
Whose blood and judgment are so well co-mingled, ae 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger i + 
To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 4 Fy 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him j 

In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, f 

As I do thee. ‘ Fy 


To this tried, this trusty, this faithful friend, how does Hamlet 
deport himself? Does he unbosom himself, and disclose the se- 
cret workings of his soul? No. After the ghost has disappeared, 
when Horatio eagerly inquires what has been the result of the in- 
terview, Hamlet trifles with him in the most puerile manner. 


Mar. How is’t, my noble lord? 
Hor What news, my lord? 
Ham. O wonderful! 

Hor. Good my lord, tell it? . 

Ham. No; you will reveal it. 

Hor. Not I, my lord, by heaven. 

Mar. Nor I, my lord. 

Ham. How say you then; would heart of man once think of it 

But you'll be secret-— 

Both. Ay, by heaven, my lord. 

Ham. There’s ne’er a villain, dwelling in all Denmark, 

But he’s an arrant knave. 

Hor. There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the grave, 

To tell us this. ° 
Ham. Why, right; you are in the right; 
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And so, without more circumstance at all, 
I hold it fit, that we shake hands, and part; 

You, as your business, and desire, shall point you;— 
For every man hath business, and desire, 

Such as it is,—and for my own poor part, 

Look you, I will go pray. 

Hor. These are but wild and whirling words, my lord 
Ham. 1 am sorry they offend you, heartily; 

Yes, "faith, heartily. 

Hor. There’s no offence, my lord. 

Ham. Yes, by Saint Patrick, but there is, Horatio, 
And much offence too. Touching this vision here, 

It is an honest ghost, that let me tell you: 

For your desire to know what is between us, 
O’ermaster it as you may. 


Of the virtue of truth, Hamlet displays a total destitution. It ap- 
pears in various passages. I shall cite only two. 
Ros. Good my lord, what is your cause of distemper’ You do, surely, 


bar the door upon your own liberty, if you deny your griefs to your friend. 
Ham. Sir, I lack advancement. 


This was an arrant falsehood. The perturbation of Hamlet’s 


mind arose not in the slightest degree from “lack of advance- 


ment,” and it was a most unworthy subterfuge to assign for it a 
reason utterly destitute of foundation. 


Again: 
Ham. Give me your pardon, sir: I have done you wrong; 
But pardon it as you are a gentleman. 

This presence knows, and you must needs have heard, 
How Iam punish’d with a sore distraction. 
What I have done, 
That might your nature, honour and exception, 
Roughly @wake, I here proclaim was madness. 
Was’t Hamlet wrong’d Laertes? Never, Hamlet: 
If Hamlet from himself be ta’en away, 
And, when he’s not himself, does wrong Laertes, 
Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 
Who does it then? Ais madness: If’t be so, 
Hamlet is of the faction that is wrong’d; 
His madness is poor Hamlet’s enemy. 
Sir, in this audience, 
Let my disclaiming from a purpos’d evil 
Free me so far in your most generous thoughts, 
That I have shot my arrow o’er the house, 
And hurt my brother 
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This is inexpressibly base. At the interment of the lovely 
Ophelia, he had been guilty of a Beargarden outrage, and grossly 
insulted and assaulted Laertes. And to apologize for the indecency, 
he ascribes it to madness, which had no existence! P 

There is one inc#dent in the drama, wherein Hamlet displays 
such horrible depravity, that even Johnson, however zealous on all 
occasions to gloss over defects, and to magnify beauties, consigns 
him to unqualified reprobation. 

We have seen that Hamlet was totally incapable of aspiring to, 
or attempting to execute, vengeance in any mode that savored of 
courage or heroism. He was incapable of soaring beyond assassina- 
tion. He was on the gui vive for an opportunity to perpetrate this 
crime. A favourable one offers. He finds his uncle alone, who, 
stung with remorse for his crimes, is on his knees supplicating 
heaven for forgiveness. Hamlet is on the point of executing his 
baleful design. But fearful that he shall only destroy the body— 
and desirous of entailing perdition upon the soul, he desists, in or- 
der to take some other chance of accomplishing his fell purpose 
completely. But let him detail his own reasons— 


Ham Now might I do it, pat, now he is praying, 
And now I'll do’t;—And so he goes to heaven: 
And so am I reveng’d? that would be scann’d: 

A villain kills my father; and, for that, 

I, his sole son, do this same villain send 

To heaven. 

Why, this is hire and salary, not revenge. 

He took my father grossly, full of bread; 

With all his crimes broad blown, as flush as May; 
And, how his audit stands, who knows, save heaven, 
But in our circumstance and course of thought, 
‘Tis heavy with him: And am I then reveng’d, 
To take him in the purging of his soul, 

When he is fit and season’d for his passage? 

No. 

Up, sword; and know thou a more horrid hent: 
When he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage; 

Or in the incestuous pleasures of his bed; 

At gaming, swearing; or about some act 

That has no relish of salvation in’t: 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven; ‘ 
And that his soul may be as damn’d, and black, 
As hell, where it goes. 


In the widest range of history there can be no single incident 
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found more horrible than this. ‘The foulest monsters that have 
scourged mankind, hardly ever thought of carrying their vengeance 
beyond the limits of this world, and giving up their victims to per- 
dition, witb “ their souls as damn’d and black as hell.” 

The most odious and detestable point of view in which Hamlet 
exhibits himself is om board ship. Here he perpetrates three 
crimes, any one of which would in most civilized countries have 
insured him an ignominious death. 

By some means which do not appear to the reader of the drama, 
Hamlet has discovered the view with which his uncle has ship- 
ped him for England, with the two courtiers, Guildenstern and Ro- 
sencrantz. He had, therefore, previous to his departure from Den- 
mark, resolved on their destruction— 


Ham. 1 must to England; you know that? 

Queen. Alack, I had forgot; ’tis so concluded on. 
Ham. There’s letters seal’d: my two schoolfellows,— 
Whom I will trust, as I will adders fang’d,— 
They bear the mandate; they must sweep my way, 
And marshal me to knavery. Let it work; 

For ’tis the sport, to have the engineer 

Hoist with his own petar; and it shall go hard, 
But I will delve one yard below their mines, 

And blow them at the moon. O, ’tis most sweet, 
When in one line two crafts directly meet!— 


Conformably with this view, he rises under the cover of dark- 
ness, like a midnight robber, and steals their despatches. 


Ham. Up from my cabin, 

My sea gown scarf’d about me, in the dark 
Grop’d I to find them out; had my desire; 
Finger’d their packet; and in fine, withdrew 
To mine own room again. 


He furtively breaks them open— 


making so bold, 
My fears forgetting manners, to unseal 
Their grand commission; where I found, Horatio, 
A royal knavery; an exact command— 
Larded with many several sorts of reasons, 
Importing Denmark’s health, and England’s too, 
With, ho* such bugs and goblins in my life— 
That, on the supervise, no leisure bated, 
No, not to stay the grinding of the axe, 
My head should be struck off. 
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After this grand exploit, he adds forgery to robbery, and writes 


4 new set of instructions. 


I sat me down; 
Devis’d a new commission; wrote it fair: 
I once did hold it, as our statists do, 
A baseness to write fair, and labour’d much 
How to forget that learning; but, sir, now 
It did me yeoman’s service. Wilt thou know 
The effect of what I wrote? 
Hor. Ay, good my lord. 
Ham. An earnest conjuration from the king— 
As England was his faithful tributary; 
As love between them like the palm might flourish; 
As peace should still her wheaten garland wear, 
And stand a comma "tween their amities; 
And many such like as’s of great charge— 
That, on the view and knowing of these contents, 
Without debatement further, more, or less, 
He should the bearers put to sudden death, 
Not shriving time allow’d. 


Thus he completes his career by downright murder. The old 
maxim, gui facit fer alium, fucit fier se, is too well known, to re- 
quire me to prove that Hamlet is the murderer of the two cour- 
tiers. And this heinous crime, perpetrated in cold blood, and with 
no adequate provocation to extenuate, far less justify it, he appears 
to regard as almost meritorious—at least it excites, after a lapse 
of time, no remorse of conscience. He recounts the story to Ho- 
ratio on his return, not merely with sang froid, but even boast- 
ngly— 

Hor. So Guildenstern and Rozencrantz go to’t. 
Ham. Why, man, they did make love to this employment; 
They are not near my conscience; their defeat 
Doth by their own insinuation grow: 
*Tis dangerous, when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites. 


To what I have here advanced, I might make large additions, 
did leisure allow. But I presume [ have established the point I had 
in view. I shall therefore draw to a close, and leave the reader to 
decide whether Hamlet was the worthless character I have repre- 
sented him to be—or whether he is justly described by the celebra- 
Vou. IV. 3D 
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ted Richardson, who asserts that @ A sense of virtue seems to be 
his ruling principle. In other men it may appear with the ensigns 
of high authority. In Hamlet, it possesses absolute power. United 
with amiable affections, with every graceful accomplishment, and 
every agreeable quality, it embellishes and exalts them.”—* The 
acquisitions that Hamlet values, and the happiness he would con- 
fer, are a conscience void of offence, the peace and the honour of 
virtue.’—He is further described, as endowed “ with purity of 
moral sentiment—with eminent abilities, exceedingly cultivated 
and improved—with manners the most elegant and becoming— 
with the utmost rectitude of intention—and the most active zeal in 
the exercise of every duty!”* 

Light and darkness—truth and falsehood are not more opposite 
to each other, than this portrait is to that of Hamlet. 


DRAMATICUS. 
Noy. 30, 1811. , 


* Analysis, page 158: 
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Friday Ist, Pizarro.—Ella Rosenberg. 

: Saturday 2d, King John.——Matrimony. ae 
Monday 4th, School for Scandal._——Hunter of the Alps. h? 

f Wednesday 6th, Every one has his fault——Poor Soldier. : 
f Friday 8th, Richard III. Fortune’s Frolic. : 

4 Saturday 9th, Man of the World ——Tom Thumb. ‘e 


Monday 11th, King Lear. Ways and Means. 
Wednesday 13th, Macbeth.——Prisoner at Large. 

















Friday 15th, Wheel of Fortune. Hunter of the Alps. 
Saturday 16th, Richard III. Matrimony. 

, Monday 18th, Henry IV.——lIrishman in London. b 
Wednesday 20th, Merchant of Venice. ——Love a la Mode. 13} 
Friday 22d, Man of the World.——Devil to pay. \ 





Saturday 23d, New way to pay old debts. 
Monday 25th, King John. Adopted Child. 

Wednesday 27th, Merchant of Venice.——Love a la Mode. 

Friday 29th, [Mr. Cooke’s benefit, ) Richard I1l——Who’s the Dupe. 
Saturday 30th, [Mr. Wood’s benefit, ] Man of the World.——The Lady 
of the Rock. 


Budget of Blunders. 











IR ABIES Spat 





KING JOHN. The character of John is so very unfavour- 
able to an actor, that of the many who have undertaken it, few 
have ever succeeded to the satisfaction of every description of au- 
ditors. Of the whole part, though it be a long one, two scenes only 
are interesting—one, that in which the cruel, irresolute, and am- 
bitious monarch works up Herbert to his murderous purpose— 
the other, that in which he endeavours to transfer the load of his 
guilt from himself upon his agent. The altercations between him 
and the French king, accompanied by the brawling of the princely 
ladies, and the very indecorous, though spirited language of Faul- 
conbridge, form altogether a scene very unsuitable to royalty, and 
little calculated to awaken any interest in an audience, or impress 
them with a respect for the principal characters. Yet, during the 
course of this month, the play has been performed twice—once, 
we presume, to afford Mr. Cooper an opportunity of displaying his 
talents in Faulconbridge—and once to bring forward Mr. Cooke in 
John. In the first instance, the wearisome task of sustaining that 
dead load, fell to the share of Mr. Wood, who bore up under it betteF¥ 
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than we could have expected, and was as tolerable as meaning 
well could make him. Mr. Cooke fell so far short of our expecta- 
tions, and of the reports of the best critics of London, that we were 
at a loss how to account for it till we learned that he had been all 
that day indisposed, so much as to make it necessary to call in me- 
dical advice, and to induce his friends to urge the propriety of his 
declining to appear; notwithstanding which he persisted in his de- 
termination not to disappoint the audience, though he was exceed- 
ingly sick and languid. There were nevertheless, some of the 
masterly touches of the pencil which distinguish his performances 
from those of every other actor. It is not, however, take it on the 
whole, a character in which we should be very desirous to see him 
again: Nor indeed, unless it were possible to raise Mossop from 
the dead, to see any one. 

In the personification of that compound of manly excellence, od- 
dity and whimsical peculiarity, the Bastard, Mr. Cooper was very 
pleasing. It is somewhat singular, that this character has never met 
in Great Britain a representative who gave full satisfaction to the 
critics. Mr. Garrick’s idolater, the Dramatic Censor, says, that “ in 
that great man’s performance of Faulconbridge there was a certain 
pettyness which shrunk the character;” and that “ Barry, for exter- 
nal appearance and general execution came nearest the point.”— 
Yet Barry to our recollection, wanted the bold military hardihcod— 
the soldierly ferté with which Shakspeare has so largely embel- 
lished the character; and was therefore short of perfection, not- 
withstanding the unrivalled beauty of his face, and the size and 
symmetry of his person. In the late John Hodgkinson there was 
so little wanting, while there were so many requisites for Faulcon- 
bridge, and his performance seemed to us to go so far beyond even 
that which might be naturally expected from him, that we think it 
highly probable he was the most perfect representative of the 
character in our day. At the same time we must say, that Mr. 
Cooper, though certainly not equal, stands next to him. The noble 
sentiments, he delivered with great force, and, though as usual 
much embarrassed by formality, with considerable effect. The 
stiff premeditated action of Mr. Couper, however, was not so cha- 
racteristic of the mad caf, Faulconbridge (so the poet calls him 
through the mouth of king John,) 


Why, what a madcap hath heaven lent us here 
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as the liberal, dashing utterance and action of Hodgkinson. Yet, 
were it to be again performed, we should be well contented to look 
no farther than Mr. Cooper for a representative of him. His personal 
appearance is much in his favour: but his dress was not fit for 
Faulconbridge: it smacked more of the jessamy cut and colour of 
the drawing-room than comported with the hardy, careless Philip. 
At all events, it ought to be changed for a military dress when he 
attends the king to the war in France. Mr. Wood, tap, though his 
dress had less of the “ founcet d0x” in it, neglected that point of 
costume. 

Though Mr. Wood’s forte is genteel comedy, he was farther 
from the mark in the Bastard than he was in John. The unnatural 
habit of giving pomp and gravity to blank verse wherever found, 
and the slow solemnity with which it is the mode to utter it (why, 
heaven knows) stuck to this madcaf even in his most whimsical 
speeches:—a charge to which Mr. Cooper is as justly liable, though 
not in so great a degree as Mr. Wood. 

The whimsical soliloquy in the first act, in which Faulconbridge 
takes occasion, from the change in his affairs, to describe the ridi- 
culous effects of unexpected prosperity upon the manners of men, 
and the preposterous conduct of upstart greatness,—or as he calls 
it * new made honour,” is of itself (not from want of truth, or wit, 
of justice, but from its involution and obscurity) as much as an au- 
dience can satisfactorily digest;—and if at all capable of being ren- 
dered intelligible to the many, can only be made so, by giving it, 
mixed up with careless pleasantry of expression, humour, and 
levity, and by breaking the different parts of which it is composed, 
by pauses sufficiently long’, and by variations of the tone of voice 
and manner, so as to mark distinctly to every ear and conception the 
questions and answers he feigns in the dialogue.—But Mr. Cooper, 
and still more Mr. Wood, delivered it in a manner as saturnine and 
sententious, as if in the character of Horatio, they were moralizing 
to Calista, or reproving the gallant, gay Lothario. 

In the first scene of the third act, the deficiencies of these two 
gentlemen were so exactly the same, that it was evident they took 
their lessons from the same school, or else from one another—all 
schools else unknown. Were “ their royal presences to be ruled 
by me” they would reflect that Faulconbridge, though a humour- 
ist, is a hasty spark—a true soldier “ sudden and quick in quarrel” 
—that he is grievously and rancorously enraged with Austria, 
who has murdered his father, and wears the lion’s skin torn from 
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him as a trophy of his murder, and that his derision of him, is not 
of the cold laughing kind; but the result of inveterate malice and 
predetermination to avail himself of every opportunity to insult and 
fight him. When, therefore, Austria, in answer to the bitter sar- 
casm of Constance 
“© Thou wear a lion’s hide! doff it, for shame, 
j ** And hang a calf’s skin on those recreant limbs 

s 
O,"that a man would speak those words to me 
Faulconbridge may justly be supposed with derisive, gibing cool- 
hess to repeat 

* And hang a calf’s skin on those recreant limbs.” 


But when Austria indignantly replies, 
Thou dar’st not say so, villain, for thy life, 


Faulconbridge’s repeating the words again in the self-same tone of 
coolness, would show more of the stoic than the soldier. He who 
represents the character, therefore, ought, and the passage affords 
him a fine opportunity for it, to discriminate. He should (a little 
at least) make it appear, that he kindles into anger. Not only Aus- 
tria’s words, but the natural swell of his own heart should make 
him do so—he ought therefore to advance a step or two forward, 
and in a more peremptory, loud, and fiery tone, repeat, 


** And hang a calfskin on those recreant limbs. 


And this would justify, with stronger likelihood, the interference 
of the king, and his reproof to Faulconbridge; 


** We like not this; thou dost forget thyself;” 


but in this, both those gentlemen failed. 

There svere many other things to which, without being in the 
least over-critical, we might object, in the performance of this play. 
The erect port and menacing brow, every actor knows when, and 
most actors /oww, to put on; but the great let, the impassable swamp 
in the way of actors in general seems to be discrimination in ut- 
terance,—in the time,—in that which our excellent leader Gilling- 
ham beats to his brethren of the band with such energy and just 
emphasis.—Now, with all due reverence for his majesty blank 
verse, we think he might sometimes condescend to quicken his 
pace with advantage—at the suggestion of anger, for instance. Nor 
can we conceive how he can so gravely as he sometimes does, 
march on in solemn adagio, when the poet beats to the heart con- 
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sfirito—or how any man playing Faulconbridge, can, when Salis- it 
bury utters his arrogant threat, 


* Stand by, or I shall gall you, Faulconbridge” 





without augmented impetuosity and quickness of expression reply 
if the sharp terms of rebuke put in his mouth by the poet 


** Thou wert better gall the devil, Salisbury: 

If thou dost frown on me, or stir thy foot 

Or teach thy hasty spleen to do me shame 

Pll strike the dead. Put up thy sword betime + 
Or i’ll so mawl you, and your toasting iron, 

Fhat you shall think the devil is come from hell.” 


On the whole, as there is no play of Shakspeare’s which stands 
im so much need of support from the actors of it, as King John, so 
we most heartily wish that we may never see it performed until 
actors can be found perfectly qualified for that purpose. “ A con- 
summation devoutly to be wished,” but not rationally to be hoped 





0 

4 for; since at this moment we verily believe they do not exist, within t 
. the whole compass of the various stages whether in the eastern or ae 
. western world, on which English plays are performed. ¢ oan 
e SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. Mr. Dwyer took this comedy 


for his benefit, and in doing so, made a choice advantageous to him- {! 
self, and pleasing to his friends. Exclusive of the excellence of the - 
composition, the performance was such as could not fail to afford 
general gratification. Most of the parts were filled to perfection. 
Warren’s Sir Peter and Wood’s Joseph are sufficiently known. 
Jefferson’s Sir Oliver, and Blisset’s Sir Benjamin were in the eye 
of the critics little inferior to their estimation with the many. And 
Mr. Dwyer’s excellence in Charles was not diminished by any of 
those slight faults we have heretofore had the mortification to en- 
large upon. 

The character of Maria was performed by a young lady who 
never appeared on any stage before.—We should rather say it was 
intended to be ferformed than that it was, since this fair debutante 
was so entirely overwhelmed with fear, that her voice was scarcely 
heard in any part of the house, and even in the pit, near the or- 
chestra, her words were not distinctly understood. We have wit- 
Nessed many first attempts, and cannot call to mind a single in- 
stance of such extreme trepidation. 

We are far from drawing from this sort of failure any prognos- 
tw unfavourable to the young lady’s talents. Her figure is good, 
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her face too is fine, and well calculated, as we think, for the stage. 
Her education has been excellent, and her voice is, as we have 
been assured, sufficiently powerful to insure her success, if she 
can but summon up courage enough to give it fair play. We 
wait—with impatience, we own—for another attempt in which we 
not only sincerely hope, but do believe, she will be successful.— 
When excessive modesty is the only impediment to success, be- 
shrew the hearts of those, we say, who will not do all that can 
with truth and reason be done to sustain her in the trial —Dreadful 
trial!—what agony can surpass it? To our imagination it appears 
more formidable than any other to which sensibility and delicacy 
can be exposed—Who, that has a manly heart beating in his body, 
but must feel deeply interested?—What female, worthy of the 
name of woman, but must painfully sympathize on such an occa- 
sion? W hen the time comes, we hope it will be found so.—Hope! 
nay, we are sure it will—God forbid we should so far libel our city 
even in thought, as to doubt it. 

What we have said of Mr. Dwyer in Charles, applies equally to 
his Sir Robert Ramble. ; 

Mrs. Mason was in Lady Teazle fully equal to our expectations 
of her, though they were great. The character of Miss Wooburn 
does not afford an equal scope for the exercise of her powers. 
She did, however, all that was requisite for it. 

Of Mr. Cooxe’s performances this season we have only to speak 
with reference to our observations on him, in the same characters, 
in the last season. 

Richard he performed pretty much as usual:—the second night 
only excepted, on which he surpassed himself almost as much as 
in general he surpasses others. 

His Lear, too, was better than ever, and his Falstaff much supe- 
rjor to that of last season. Nor have we seen him but in London 
play Shylock so well.—On the whole, the public admiration of this 
actor seems rather to be increased than diminished; and, notwith- 
standing the hardness of the times, the general desire to see him 
appears to have been little, if at all abated. His Shylock and Sir 
Archy, on the two nights they were performed, netted twenty-four 
hundred dollars.—His benefit (Richard) was a bumper. The recep- 
tion of this great actor here does honour to the taste of the city. 


(7 We have received the animadversions of “ Hint” on the Band interrupting the performance. 
by Coming prematurely, at the end of each act, into the orchestra. It shall be attended to. 
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